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Editorial, 

HANKSGIVING DAY is a festival of good cheer. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that early in old 
Colonial days domestic ties and family affections 
were made prominent in the observance of the 
day. ‘The religious services were held with due 
solemnity and reverential awe, but with an undercurrent 
of cheerful thanksgiving which broke loose in the feast 
that followed. Gratitude is a generous sentiment cher- 
ished by magnanimous souls. It degenerates into de- 
pendence and fawning only in natures that are weak 
and thriftless. It is the root of worship and, unlike the 
impulse of fear, it stimulates all the uplifting emotions 
and sentiments. Out of it come patriotism and venera- 
tion for great leaders and saviors. The upward look 
and the grateful heart go together and are the builders 
of character. That there might be more grateful hearts 
and a more general mood of thankfulness is greatly to 
be desired; but for what there are let us thank God and 

take courage. : 


ORIENTAL nations can be made to understand the case 
when we put the reasons for the limitation of immigra- 
tion from China and Japan on grounds of industrial 
necessity. It is the thought that a discrimination is 
made on account of racial differences with a hint of 
superiority on our part that is galling to the Japanese, 
and rightly so. We are singularly dull in our under- 
standing and appreciation of the many excellent qualities 
which make the best forms of Oriental life, in some 
respects superior to our own. Calmness, patience, repose, 
and spiritual serenity are characteristics of the best rep- 
resentatives of that Oriental world out of which have 
come all the great religions of the world. 
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QUEEN LILIVOKALANI represents the last governing 
family of a vanishing race. Hawaii, with its wonderful 
climate and fertile soil, once bade fair to be a kingdom, 
small but prosperous. Fifty years ago Hon. S. H. 
Phillips of Salem, Mass., was American minister at the 
royal court. Thirty-five years ago Mr. Armstrong, 
brother of Gen. Armstrong and son of one of the early 
missionaries to Hawaii, was Prime Minister, and in that 
capacity accompanied King Kalakua to Europe, where 
the King was received with royal honors. The mission- 
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aries did their work well and retired from the field. 
Many of their sons and grandsons remained and are 
now among the most prosperous business men. White 


men introduced Christianity and deadly diseases un-. 


known before; and now, after being made a part of the 
great North American Republic by the influence and 
votes of Americans, the native race is dying out and 


giving way before a silent Japanese invasion. The 


native Hawaiians were attractive and generous. ry. hey 
deserved a better fate. When Queen Liliuokalani dies, 
their last claim to nationality will have faded away. 
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LucKILY, all the wise men are not assembled in any 
one political party and all the fools in the rest. Yet 
the campaign cries, if accepted at their full value, would 
lead to some such ridiculous conclusion. When in our 
vast expanse of territory the balance shifts by a few 
thousand votes, the intelligence and virtue of the cotin- 
try have not shifted from one side to the other.. Our 
people are growing more and more homogeneous, and in 
the face of many national and racial differences they are 
becoming Americans of a common type, recognizable 
by any intelligent foreigner. Some wise men who have 
travelled from ocean to ocean in the United States have 
been surprised to’ find. themselves, if they were public 
speakers, greeted in the same fashion by audiences 
responsive to the same sentiments from New York to 
San Francisco. 
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Pus.iic health bulletins and letters concerning things 
that menace the health of the people are now doing 
much good; but no board of health has’ yet had the 
courage to publish the statistics of some of the worst 
dangers which threaten women and little children. All 
physicians of good repute, and still more those of’ ill 
repute, know things that ought to be told for the benefit 
of the innocent and the unwary. Names, dates, and 
places need not be reported, but the number and nature 
of diseases communicable and dangerous to the public 
without undue publicity ought to’ be published. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot and others have done and are doing 


good work in discovering, attacking, and making known, 


the physical penalties of sin. Sometime a false modesty 
that now prevents candid truth-telling will give way to 
a holy zeal to fight against evils that threaten the good 
health of society. 
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- WE call attention to the account, printed elsewhere 
in this issue, of the use by a French Catholic priest of 
a prayer written for, and in use in, some of the French 
Protestant churches. Unusual as such a _ procedure 
would be in this country, it has been until lately almost 
incredible in France, where Protestantism has had a 
very precarious position; but the change brought about 
by the war seems to the Protestants little short of miracu- 
lous. A new sense of unity between earnest believers of 
all faiths, Jews as well as Christians, has been a very 
striking phenomenon. Some reaction may come after 
peace has once more been established, but the memory 
of such occurrences will remain as ‘an important influence. 
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‘THE majority of men and women in churches are, ‘“‘if 
they only knew it,” not.classified by their beliefs, or by 
the creeds they accept, so much as by the forms to which 
they are accustomed. In a Unitarian church where the 
Te Deum was sung, a lady of Episcopal training said one 


day to the minister, ‘I can’t attend this church if the, 
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people do not stand during the Te Deum.” ‘The words _ 
had been changed to conform to Unitarian modes of 
thought; but that did not affect her so much as the © 
outward form. Given an assembly devoid of religious 
forms and usages, it would be difficult for the majority 
of laymen, and for some ministers, to pick themselves 
out and assign themselves to their proper denominations. 
This inchoate condition of the majority is not wholly 
an evil. It marks the decline of creedal statements as 
tests of right thinking, and an increase of fellowship in 
the things that pertain to our common welfare. Great 
forces are afoot in the fields where the fortunes of all 
men and all nations are at stake; and the good and 
great in all churches are coming out of their little en- 
closures and seeking fellowship with all who are like- 
minded, to take service in the company of the world’s 
servants and benefactors. 

Pad 


SCATTERED throughout the country there are innumer- 
able private schools for boys and girls supported by 
Protestants. Some of them are endowed, many are not, 
but none of them draw funds from the State. Not a 
dollar raised by taxation is expended in their behalf. 
Scattered through the country in like manner there are 
innumerable parochial schools. None of them are sup- 
ported by money raised by taxation. In this respect 
they are on an equality with the Protestant schools, 
and should remain so. Because the Catholics distrust 
the managers of the public schools, they for religious - 
reasons take their children away from them, as they. 
have a perfect right to do. For other reasons many 
Protestant parents send their children'to private schools 
of various kinds, as they have a perfect right to do. 
But neither Protestant nor Catholic has any right, or 
just claim, to call for a division of the public funds for 
the support of their private schools. It is a curious 
circumstance that many teachers in these ‘“‘god- 
less” public schools are Catholics, who therefore to some 
extent condone the attendance of Catholic children. 


The Religion of Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving is usually taken to be a recognition of 
obligation and the discharge of it by the recognition. 
It is more correctly the assumption of an obligation and 
an entering upon it. ‘To give thanks is the beginning, not 
the end of the matter. Gratitude is an introduction, not 
an appendix. ‘To impose an obligation, even by a kind- 
ness, is for this reason sometimes an injury in the mind 
of the person thus laid in debt. Heaping coals of fire on 
an enemy’s head was, in the original use of the expression, 

a way of putting him to disadvantage, not a pure kindness; 
and sometimes still, tracing an obscure enmity or antip- 
athy will lead down to the simple fact that the inimical 
one has been put under some obligation, has been given 
something and thus laid in debt. The hardest thing to 
forgive, in some cases, is a kindness. ‘The friendly visitor 
discovers this curious paradox in the attitude of dependent 
persons toward their benefactors. They have put them 
under obligation, and the obligation rankles. Every one 
has probably felt the weight of this in being wronged by — 
some one from whom gratitude was due, and has exclaimed 
on the inconsistency of the behavior. It was really con- 
sistent,—consistent with a feeling of resentment at being _ 
in a position of obligation, consistent with a desire to be 
free from obligation. ‘The common disfavor with which 
the word “charity” is used has not much better reason _ 
than this: we dislike to be under obligation, or to be © 
supposed to take anything for which we do not render” 
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For this reason it is commonly thought to 
sort a disgrace to accept charity. People have 


ent. 
some 


= a regal desire to be above accepting what puts them in 


the position of giving service rather than requiring it. 

_ One of the benefits of a day of thanksgiving is that its 
true use would break in upon this pride and make us 
hear things by their right names. It convicts of conceit 
and presumption all who think they are above accepting 


_ charity. It reminds every one how much more comes by 


favor than is ever earned by toil or merit. It is the day 
of the unearned increment. It is the day of moral and 
spiritual taxation, of which there is no abatement. It is 
a day on which every one, before its ending, should say, 
“Who are you, strutting about as though the world owed 
you a living and all its comforts and enjoyments, taking 
the goodness of God for granted as though you owned it, 
—who are you, pretending to own property when you 
know you are a beggar, the beggar of God!” 

A good deal of thanksgiving gratitude is the mere 
decoration by religious phraseology of what is little better 
than avoirdupois. Bursting barns, full dinner-pails, 
successfully hidden bonds, immunities from troubles 
personal and national, are good causes for self-congratu- 
lation, but they do not furnish out very lofty prayers. 
Thankfulness for daily bread was commended not because 
of the daily bread so much as because it betokened the 
care of God, and prayers of gratitude must have a deeper 
root than fatness and prosperity to be edifying and 
inspiring. 


What makes thanksgiving the festival it is and ought - 


to be is the thought of God. Reckoning benefits never 
reaches him any more than yardsticks will measure the 
distance to heaven. If thanksgiving does not begin from 
religion, it will not end in religion. As a reminder of 
how much we have to be thankful for, the day has little 
impressiveness; but as a reminder to whom all thank- 
fulness leads us, and to what, the day is one of the noblest 
of the year. It turns toward the praise of God, “from 
whom all blessings flow.”” It sends toward the service 
of man that we may show forth praise not only with our 
mouths but in our lives. It isa time of happy and solemn 
dedication to reverence and good-will. 

Under the family roof-tree the sense of this value in the 
time will be most deep and vivifying. ‘The home affec- 
tions form the wealth of life, already in that heaven where 
moth and rust cannot corrupt, and joining together those 
who fill their places round the home board and those who 
have left places that nothing but memory and faith can 
fill. Grace may not be said, but it can nowhere fail to 
be felt, and felt more than any expression would make it 
felt. If such thoughts known by all were to break into 
simple and honest speech, and a prayer be spoken round 
every family table, there would be a surprising addition to 
thankfulness, for all would be grateful to hear such truth 
spoken. Why not? Why not make thanksgiving a 
religion in both church and home? 


Thanksgiving. 


- Human nature easily adapts itself to the conditions 
which, adverse or otherwise, affect the course of its de- 


| death into serene and gracious observ- 
en bloody sacrifices and relics of canni- 


| festivals have undergone a trans- 
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‘it was proclaimed, was first ameliorated and then frankly 
abandoned. In its place was put ‘Patriots’ Day,” 
instituted by a governor whose father was an English- 
man, to commemorate the battle of Lexington, fought 
with the British on the 19th of April, 1775. 

Thanksgiving Day needed no such violent transfor- 
mation to adapt it to the spiritual and social needs of the, 
people. It was a day which called for all that was genial, 
cheerful, and grateful in sentiment and feeling to give 
itself free course. Nobody can make a mistake in that 
direction. There is always something to make one 
glad, something to be thankful for, and room for every- 
thing that is genial and generous in social life. 

Gloom and sadness are always depressing and inju- 
rious; but within the bounds of sanity and good-fellow- 
ship there need be no limit to the outpouring of a joyous 
disposition. Of course all joy at the defeat and suffering 
of another is excluded by every form of generous senti- 
ment. Warfare carried on in knightly fashion is con- 
sistent with fierce delight in the conflict, the joy of battle, 
also a generous regard for a conquered antagonist and 
tender pity for the fallen. The success of a worthy 
cause for which one has striven, resisting even unto 
blood, may inspire generous sentiments; all animosity 
vanishes from the heart of the happy warrior. 

In our fortunate land there are many causes for deep 
and earnest thanksgiving; but among them there is no 
proper place for exultation because we are better off 
than our neighbors; that we are at peace within our 
borders, while our friends and kinsmen across the seas 
are pouring out their hearts’ blood to bring about an 
equilibrium among the forces that make and mar the 
institutions of freedom and civilization. Rather than 
that we ought now in all humility accept the great 
store of treasure that has been thrust into our hands 
as a sacred trust, to be administered when the time comes 
for the benefit of all nations that are in distress and all 
people who, homeless and dispossessed of their rights, 
are wandering forlorn over the face of the earth. To 
whom much is given, of him much will be required. Woe 
to the men and nations who, when the accounts are 
audited in the world-court of humanity, are found want- 
ing because they have squandered on their own pleas- 
ures that which was intended for all the world to profit by. 

Prosperity is a thing to rejoice in and be thankful for, 
if it is accepted humbly and gratefully, as a token of 
fitness to serve and advance the commonweal, the com- 
monwealth of humanity. But woe to the purse-proud 
and the arrogant who have made gain at the expense of 
their fellows and who in the days of their prosperity hold 
back the price of brotherhood. Thanksgiving is not for 
them, but rather a fearful looking-for of judgment and 
outlawry from the company of the lovers and benefactors 
of their kind. 

Thanksgiving, cheerfulness, and social joy are due and 
desirable, but must be welcomed and exhibited at the 
present time with an undercurrent of serious and even 
stern recognition of the tragedy which attends the out- 
flowing forces of good and evil which are let loose in the 
growth of nations and the conflicts of nationalities. It 
is better to be light-hearted if we can, to give wings to 
hope, and to bask in the sunshine without misgiving, 
realizing that from the Father of lights cometh down 
every good and perfect gift,-and that often the shadow 
is as welcome as the light. 

Sometimes the glare of the sunshine is oppressive, and 
we long for the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
One of the remarkable tokens of the resiliency of human 
nature is to be noted in the rebound of spirits near the 


formation that has made them less formal and pietistic. 
Fast Day in Massachusetts, where in old Colonial days 
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from the tension of actual conflict, officers and men 
unbend themselves, drop the rigidity of discipline, and 
make a holiday of their release from the horrors of war. 
Happy are they who can open heart, lungs, and mind 
to the gracious influences of the natural world and, even 
when tides of sorrow sweep over the soul, can take deep 
breaths of air, feel the currents of life flow steadily through 
the heart, and in response to the call of nature rejoice in 
the sunshine. In his trouble Job asked why light was 
given to a man in his misery, and the answer came at 
last: the light which is constant and unchanging behind 
the clouds that darken our lower sky shows the way of 
life. Since the morning stars sang together clouds have 
been intermittent and transient, but the light that fills the 
universe is constant and unchanging. Wherefore let all 
men rejoice and sing praises, with thanksgiving, for life, 
for opportunity, for hopes that sorrow cannot quench, 
and for the victories that come now and then as fore- 
gleams of immortality and the life eternal. G. B. 


Current Topics. 


THE prospect of a general railroad strike again became 
a factor in the life of the country last week, when various 
railroads began proceedings, in the form of injunctions, 
to test the constitutionality of the Adamson eight-hour 
law, passed by Congress at the recommendation of 
President Wilson. Confronted with what promised to 
be at least a material delay in the enforcement of the new 
legislation, the leaders of the brotherhoods of railroad 
operatives indicated their intention to meet the situa- 
tion with a proposal for a strike of the proportions con- 
templated when the President intervened with his project 
for the passage of an eight-hour law. It is the conten- 
tion of the railroad corporations that the Adamson law, 
instead of being an act fixing the daily period of labor at 
-eight hours, is in effect a law increasing the wages of the 
men by at least twenty per cent., and by as much more 
as the new regulation would extend the ‘‘overtime”’ 
compensation of men who cannot possibly perform their 
appointed tasks in the eight hours designated in the 
statute. 
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THE means of communication between Asia and Amer- 
ica were perfected materially last week by the opening 
of a wireless service to Japan. ‘The initial messages of 
the new service were congratulatory radiograms which 
passed from President Wilson to the Emperor Yoshihito 
of Japan and from the Emperor to the President. The 
transpacific service is open for commercial and personal 
messages under the rules imposed by the State Depart- 
ment for the enforcement of the neutrality of America. 
To this end all messages are being censored by an American 
naval officer stationed at Honolulu, the half-way station 
where all messages are relayed. Messages on the trans- 
pacific route are subject to the tests which apply to the 
service across the Atlantic. Under this regulation all 
radiograms designed to give any sort of information that 
might be useful to any belligerent will be held up by 
the censor at Honolulu, and if it is found necessary addi- 
tional scrutiny will be established at the American ter- 
minus of the newly established service. 
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THE controversy between the State Department and 
the British Foreign Office arising out of the operations of 
the British black-list against American sea-borne trade 
entered a new phase on November 14, when the text of 
Viscount Grey’s reply to Secretary Lansing’s protest was 


battlefields of Europe. When there is a brief respite made public. at Washington. In this. notable doc 
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Great Britain takes the position that it has all the rights — 
necessary under international law to forbid British sub- | 
jects to deal with American or other neutral concerns or 
individuals who are open to the accusation of trading 
with the enemy. Viscount Grey’s reply further points 
out that German plottings on American soil have not 
yet been terminated, and that drastic measures under 
the law of nations are justified in view of the British 
Government’s belief that the struggle is far from: being 
near itsend. ‘The prospect of ‘‘a long and bitter struggle 
ahead”’ makes it incumbent upon the British authorities 
to employ every legitimate means at their disposal to 
prevent the enemy from obtaining supplies, adds Viscount 
Grey. 
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‘THE condition of Belgium became the subject of re- 
newed international interest last week, when it became 
evident that Germany is deporting large numbers of 
Belgians into the interior of Germany and putting them 
to work in various industries within the Empire. It was 
surmised at the Entente capitals that the wholesale de-— 
portations were designed to release Germans employed 
in industrial occupations for military service at the front. 
An interesting development of the situation was the 
announcement from London that the attention of the 
United States, as the greatest of neutral nations, had 
been called to the deportations of Belgian men, and the 


‘information from the State Department that Mr. Grew, 


the chargé d’affaires at Berlin, had been instructed to 
obtain first-hand information about Germany’s new 
policy in Belgium and to transmit it to Washington 
without unnecessary delay. It was hoped at London and 
Paris that the United States would base a protest to 
Germany upon this information. 
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THE seriousness of the food situation in the United 
Kingdom became apparent on November 15, when 
Walter Runciman, president of the Board of Trade, 
informed Parliament that it would be necessary to ap- 
point a food controller with full power over all depart- 
ments of the Government concerned with food supplies. 
The functions of the new official will be similar to those 
of the food dictator in Germany. Food cards, similar 
to those in effect in Germany, are not an improbability 
in the United Kingdom in the near future. The debate 
in the House of Commons on the occasion of Mr. Runci- 
man’s announcement brought out the belief that the 
enormous increase in the cost of living in England since ~ 
the beginning of the war—in some commodities as high as 
100 per cent.—is partly the outcome of the German 
submarine campaign. A rigid economizing of some food- 
stuffs is contemplated as the first step in the general 
policy of food conservation in anticipation of an indefinite 
prolongation of the war. 


WHILE the lawmakers of England were considering the 
necessities imposed upon them by war, the German 
Government was contemplating a comprehensive meas- 
ure of industrial mobilization on new lines. This mobili- 
zation, except in the improbable event of an adverse ~ 
vote in the Reichstag, will take the form of legislation 
compelling every man up to the age of sixty years who is 
not actively employed in the army to contribute his labor 
to the needs of the men at the front. The projected in- — 
dustrial enrolment would remove the last barrier of — 
exemption and make every German a direct part of the ; 
machinery of state for the prosecution of the Ww n 
analysis of the attitude of the various grour 
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aed Bundesrath and the Reichstag toward the proposed inno- 
__- vation shows an overwhelming sentiment in its favor. 
_ -‘This general industrial mobilization of Germany will 
apply equally to all classes, and will have-the effect of 
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placing the richest side by side with the poorest in the 
ranks of the toilers whose hands and brains are furnishing 
the supplies for the fighting men. 
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THE solidarity of the Entente Allies on all questions 
that concern any individual ally was demonstrated last 
week by a collective Entente declaration against the 
legality of the act of the two Kaisers in promulgating 
the re-establishment of a free Polish state in the territory 
taken by the Germans from Russia. Following the lead 
of Russia, the governments of all the great Powers op- 
posed to the Central Empires announced that they would 
not recognize the validity of the German-Austrian decla- 
ration. At the same time the announcement was made 
in Berlin that the project for the creation of a new Poland 
included provisions for the safeguarding of the rights of 
the Jews in the territory taken from Russia. ‘The initial 
step in this proceeding took the form of a proclamation by 
Gen. von Besseler, the governor-general of the occupied 
territory, announcing the creation of a general Jewish 
organization, which had not been permitted under Rus- 
sian rule. This act was regarded as a preliminary to the 
granting of full civil and political rights to the Jewish 
population of Poland. 


Brevities. 


Evidence placed before the National Health Com- 
mission in England shows that the rate of sickness among 
the Jews is decidedly below the average. Their exemp- 
tion is due to their dietary laws and the general conditions 
of life among them. 


A subscriber to the Pacific Unitarian pays for ten years 
in advance, and the editor doubts if he is telling all the 
truth when he says he cannot be bothered to send it every 
year. The London Christian Life is thereupon moved to 
remark, ‘“‘When loyal Unitarians send ten years’ sub- 
scription in advance for this journal, we never indulge 
in suspicion.” y 

Dr. Samuel Johnson had a dreadful way of roaring 
“At your peril, sir, at your peril,’’ when he saw a bore 
approaching. The French have an exquisite manner of 
showing a man to the door without his knowing it. The 
Americans are more patient and less direct. One of our 
professors of mathematics has confessed that when call- 
ing with his wife he composed an arithmetic while she and 


her hostess were exchanging last farewells, which reminds 


one of Charles Dana Gibson’s picture of the lovers sitting 


in the snow by the seaside, the title being ‘‘ They began to. 


say good-by last summer.” 


; Letters to the Editor. 
A Blunder Confessed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In a list of books recommended to the Ministers’ In- 
stitute there was mention of the works of John Smith 
with a note as to the significance of Smith the Cambridge 
Platonist. No minister will fail to benefit by reading 


either John Smith, but the very title of the advertised 


_have prevented ascription of them to 
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is guilty makes this confession, though — 


he is ashamed to sign his name. For the error there is 
a psychological explanation involving no corruption of 
the human heart. The enthusiasm which this sinner 
feels for the Cambridge Platonist swept over him at 
sight of the name John Smith and blinded him to the 
chronological data of the title which he swiftly and 
mechanically noted down. ‘The sin was the sin of in- 
attention. 

Indeed are there not many grievous errors which can 
be explained without reference to the fall of Adam and 
the corruption of human nature? Is it not a comfort 
to observe how many sad blunders with grave results 
have their beginning in inattention? Bank clerks have 
been known to get involved in unfaithfulness by what 
was originally a thoughtless lack of attention to safe 
rules of procedure. A young man lately heard much 
moral and scientific discussion of a certain evil. He 
decided to make a personal investigation and fell into 
pollution. He did not wait to note that scientific curi- 
osity had become complicated by a craving for illicit 
pleasure. When one reads from all European statesmen 
professions of innocence as to the awful iniquity which 
desolates our contemporary life, it is charitable to con- 
clude that a good many of them did not stop to think. 
He who indulges in these sorry reflections means here- 
after to stop, look, and listen. 

HAMARTOLOS, 


The Minister and His Wie. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


One reads with interest the communications as to the 
ministry. Might a minister of many years’ experience 
say a word that, so both the minister and wife believe, 
needs to be reflected upon? 

Very few ministers’ families actually live upon the 
salaries received annually from parishes; neither could 
they do so. Yet they do both live and pay their bills. 
How? By funds additional to ministerial salaries re- 
ceived from other sources. Specifically, income from the 
minister’s, or his wife’s, property; gifts and bequests 
from relatives; fees for parochial services; lecturing; 
writing; labor of one sort and another, such as farming, 
gardening, chickens, and the like. Such seem to be the 
chief sources of those additional incomes that make it 
possible for ministers, with financial responsibility and 
honor, to serve churches and still “‘make both ends meet.’’ 

After many years of observation the writer believes 
this condition of things inevitable. A parish is a com- 
posite of families widely varying as to incomes and 
standards of living; the minister’s salary must be, there- 
fore, a compromise to meet this disparity in the personnel 
of a parish. The result must be that the standard of 
living is set by the richer portion of the parish, while the 
degree of income (salary) is practically determined by the 
poorer elements of the parish. ‘The reason is obvious: 
The wealthy people dislike seeing the minister’s family 
living in too humble ways; the poorer people feel troubled 
that the minister’s family has so much more than they 
have upon which to live. Between the two the minister’s 
family gets decidedly compressed! It is easy to call this 
double attitude of the parish, on the one hand, Pride; 
on the other hand, Envy. But it is neither: it is simply 
the inevitable point of view, to be submitted to as grace- 
fully as possible. 

If this analysis be sound, does it not follow (unless 
ministers are to agree that Gregory I. was right,—that 
the clergy should live celibate lives) that ministers should 
enter their profession with adequate captial; not only 
spiritual and moral and mental and personal endowment, 
but, also, sufficient means material to draw upon to make 


up the deficit between salary and living expenses? It 
would seem to be either this or for the minister to engage 
in avocations that seriously detract from his best service 
to his legitimate calling. Surely, in a moral universe, 
“something cannot be had for nothing.” RRS 


An Appeal From the Outposts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Some years ago the Unitarian church of Bellingham, 
fighting legitimately for a much-needed place in a most 
evangelical community, lived through the mechanics and 
polemics of a Billy Sunday revival. ‘This was not Mr. 
Sunday’s fault. He did all he could to close our doors. 
The stock attack was upon Unitarian theology—or the 
lack of it. Now that Mr. Sunday is in Boston it will be 
interesting from our viewpoint to see if his revival is 
received in dignified silence by Boston ministers, or if 
there is publicity as to our attitude in the great questions 
concerning God and man—and especially Jesus. ‘There 
is no common ground for an argument with Mr. Sunday, 
but it is to be hoped that many Unitarian meetings of 
affirmation will be held, tracts distributed, and publicity 
given in the press concerning our message. 

In this connection Boston ministers and church mem- 
bers of the Unitarian faith will perhaps be interested in 
the fact that we are in the midst of another of our periodic 
revivals—the largest one to be held since Mr. Sunday was 
here. A wooden tabernacle seating three thousand has 
been constructed. All the orthodox churches are closed 
for six weeks and meetings are held three times daily. 

At the beginning of the revival Unitarians and Chris- 
tian Scientists were outrageously attacked, together with 
other alleged infidels and heretics. The writer made a 
courteous protest, wishing the revivalist well in any con- 
structive preaching, but asking for a manifestation of the 
Christ Spirit in his utterances. This appeared in the 
press and met with a general response from the public 
through numerous demands that the revivalist stop 
attacking other churches. Evidently the Unitarian 
chapel has furnished some leaven to account for this 
response, and another factor is the reaction from meetings 
which sowed discord in an already divided city. 

Following this communication the newspapers refused 
to print the continued attacks against other denomina- 
tions, and two editorials appeared urging toleration in 
religion. ‘The revivalist still shouted his tirades, but the 
newspapers, ignoring these, published only the balance 
of his addresses. ‘The revivalist responded with an ex- 
traordinarily vindictive and disgusting personal attack 
against the editor because of his editorials upon toleration 
and his refusal to print condemnation of other denomina- 
tions and against the writer because he is a Unitarian and 
asks that the revivalist manifest the Christ Spirit in his 
attitude toward others. 

The editor has manifested great forbearance and 
simply refuses to print anything about the revival until 
there is an apology forthcoming for what has been said 
about him. Meanwhile Unitarianism has reached a point 
in Bellingham where it is fairly well known, and the 
revivalist is finding it difficult to belittle the men and 
women who attend the church. ‘The situation is un- 
pleasant, but it is not new. It adds fuel to the flames 
for bigger bigots, yet the revivalist is really losing out and 
our congregations are increasing. 

We are naturally a bit happy, since for the first time in 


Bellingham a revival and its condemnation of Unitarians - 


and others is not meeting with the approval of the citizens 
at large. The revival is openly deplored on the ground 
of good citizenship, in that it sows a new crop of feuds. 
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This is what a Unitarian outpost has to undergo, and 
the attack cited is not an exception, but the rule. Sub- — 
ject-matter may vary. The plan of action is similar. 
Unitarians are outcasts. Salvation is dogma and not a 
life. This is the gist of their cry, only they say it in a 
decidedly different way. Although the words of the 
revivalist quoted may not seem to make it so, we are 
slowly outgrowing the period of open attack against us. 

We are always stating our position, in no uncertain 
terms, in order to give a foundation for our message. 
Unitarians must be made here. ‘They are not inherited. 
Mr. Sunday has attempted, wherever he has been, to 
close the doors of the little Unitarian outpost church, 
and has heaped calumny upon its belief and its workers. 

There is another side. We have been talking about a 
forward movement. ‘Think of the'people who will want 
to know something about a larger message when Mr. 
Sunday begins his orthodox revival. Will Boston be 
ready to give these people something? Is it not a case 
of serving with dignity through Unitarian meetings that 
present our affirmations and ignore Mr. Sunday, instead 
of ignoring Mr. Sunday with dignity and doing nothing 
and missing a fine opportunity for service? Incidentally 
it may do some of our old established churches good 
themselves to have Unitarian views about God, Jesus, 
heaven, and hell presented. There are undoubtedly 
Unitarians who do not know why they are Unitarians 
except that they know they are nothing else. - 

We are looking across the continent and we rely upon 
Boston Unitarianism, which has done so much to make 
possible Unitarianism out here, to give a faithful account 
of itself. It will be worth while. 

FRED ALBAN WEIL. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Mr. Sunday and the Unitarian Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— . 


May I be permitted to reply to the many inquiries as 
to how it came about that Mr. Sunday addressed the 
Unitarian ministers last Monday? At the October 
meeting of the Boston Association it was voted that 
Rev. William Sunday be invited to attend its next regular 
meeting as its guest. I accordingly wrote Mr. Sunday 
a letter, conveying the invitation, at the same time 
stating that the Boston Association of Ministers was an 
organization composed mainly of ministers of the Uni- 
tarian faith, and also the date of its formation. He 
replied in a most kindly and cordial manner that he would 
be on hand at the appointed hour, and would with pleasure 
address the Association. As far as I could judge, the 
ministers present were glad to hear Mr. Sunday,—glad | 
to shake hands with him, and glad of the opportunity to 
study him at close range. Mr. Sunday gave us an out- 
line of his theology, and a mild representation of “Billy. 
Sunday.” ‘To his credit, he made no attempt to nauseate 
us with taffy. I think the brethren felt that nothing was 
lost on either side by getting together. 

JAMES HUXTABLE. 


Association has just decided, by a vote of 32 to 10, to” 

invite him to this city. It has been intimated that he 

will come, in spite of the fact that the opposition inel 

all the Episcopal churches, all but two of the Con 

tional churches, one of the ‘largest and 
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Methodist churches, and the Unitarian chtirch.” Through- 
out the discussion the argument was made and reiterated, 
again and again, that inasmuch as the Unitarian ministers 
of Boston had invited Mr. Sunday to address them, 
" ‘Springfield ministers ought not to hesitate to do the same. 
I am in sympathy with what I believed to be the tacit 
understanding among us, that our ministers would 
refrain from hostile criticism of the evangelist or his 
‘message and simply ignore this calamity; but ought we, 
in order to indulge an idle curiosity, play into the hands 
of those who would bring a like visitation upon the other 
-cities of the Commonwealth? +} 


ee tit Aucustus P. RECCORD. 
_ SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ‘ 


Rag-tag and Bob-taif, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— ‘ 
To my statement that the Hon. A. A. Low was the 
author of the remark at the first meeting of the National 
’ Conference that ‘“‘ We don’t want the rag-tag and bob-tail,”’ 
Dr. H. H. Barber takes exception. He attributes the re- 
mark to another man. As Dr. Barber was present at that 
first meeting and I was not, I cheerfully accept his correc- 
‘tion. My excuse for making the statement is that long ago 
‘“‘somebody told me so,” and that within a year someone 
asked me why I did not put it into my “Personal Remi- 

“niscences.”” 

I have long made it a rule never to accept any state- 
ment that called for action on my part, by whomsoever 
made without verifying it. I have found many estimable 
men and women incapable of reporting a fact correctly. 
In accepting Dr. Barber’s statement at its full value I 
am departing from my usual practice, but only because 
no action on my part is called for. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. | 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. j 


Why? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Why is cynicism, thought of late to be a necessary 
factor in any organized effort, to fire our denomination 
with new enthusiasm? Is our Christian courtesy limited 
‘to revivalists outside our borders and our applause of 
Mr. Sunday to be finely offset by abuse of our brothers 
in the ministry? My eats 
These questions are suggested to my mind and to 
others of our brethren by the following passage in the 
‘address of Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell before the Uni- 
‘tarian Club of Boston, reported in this week’s Register: 
“Many an ancient parish around Boston is on its last 
legs to-day. The basis of its support is surely shrinking, 
‘and in nearly every case it is because a man stands in its 
pulpit who, in his middle years, has fought his way out 
of orthodoxy and is a rather fiery Unitarian of the narrow 
kind, and the young people are not held by him.” We 
are not a large denomination, and our ministers can easily 
| be counted. I would like to ask Mr. Maxwell, ‘‘ Names, 
: please.” I am a convert to Unitarianism and am the 
minister of a parish near Boston. I am not ashained of 
my past or present record, and should be exceedingly 
_ obliged if Mr. Maxwell will make me, and others similarly 
circumstanced, acquainted with the names of those 
parishes “in” and “around” Boston whose pulpits ‘are 
filled by sient port in the faith, and whose congregations 
; flowing, either in numbers or enthusiasm. ‘I 
well knows—what is common knowl- 
-that a large number of parishes, 
mstantly asking, in case of vacancy, 
I " 
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for men ot born in the liberal faith, but who have strug- 
gled into it and are fired with loyalty and enthusiasm for 
‘truth and liberty. 

Mr. Maxwell cannot surely have forgotten men of the 
calibre of Dr. Minot J. Savage and Dr. Slicer, and 
surely he is not blind to the presence amongst us to-day 
of men like William L. Sullivan and A. M. Rihbany. 
Such methods as those Mr. Maxwell is using may stir 
‘a revival crowd, but not the thinking and hard-headed 
men who represent our Unitarian parishes. — . 
Tuomas S. ROBJENT. 


_A Thanksgiving Prayer. 


For toil that is a medicine for woe, 
For strength that grows with every lifted cross, 
For thorns, since with each thorn a rose did grow, 
For gain that I have wrongly reckoned loss, 
For ignorance, where it were harm to know,— 
Teach me to thank Thee, Lord. 


For cups of honeyed pleasure Thou didst spill 
. . Before their foam had quenched my purer sense; 
For that my soul has power to struggle still, 
Though panting in the trappings of pretence; 
And for mistakes that saved from greater ill,— 
Teach me to thank Thee, Lord. 


That Thou dost ravel out the tinselled thread 
Of my poor work I thought so. bravely done; 
That Thou dost show me every flimsy shred 
In the thin coat of honor I have spun, 
And pluck’st the slender garland from my head,— 
Teach me to thank Thee, Lord. 


For ills averted, all unseen by me, 
For darkened days that healed my dazzled eyes, 
For suffering which brought a company 
Of gentle ministers in stern disguise; 
For weariness, which made me lean on Thee,— 
Teach me to thank Thee, Lord. 


For chalices of tears that Thou dost pour, 
For unrequited love and wounded pride; 
If they but tempt my lonesome heart the more 
To seek the faithful shelter of Thy side; 
For homelessness, which drives me to Thy-door,— 
- Teach me to thank Thee, Lord. ‘ 
—May Riley Smtth. 


Ruskin’s Francesca. 


EVA MADDEN. 


The death of. Mrs. Lucy Alexander at the age of one 
hundred and five draws the’ eye of the public to an old 
palace on the Piazza Santa Maria Novella in Florence. , 

There, alone now, nearing eighty, blind, crippled in 
body by an accident when driving, surrounded by dusty 
treasures, sits Ruskin’s Francesca, heiress of eighty-five 
millions, and almost forgotten authoress of the once 
best-selling “Story of Ida,” a book of which Cardinal 
Manning wrote: “‘It is simply beautiful, like the ‘Fiorette 
di San Francesco.’ Such flowers can grow in one soil 
alone. They can be found only in the Garden of Faith, 
over which the world of light hangs visibly, and is more 
intensely seen by the poor and the pure in heart than by 
the rich, or the learned, or the man of culture.” 

How we read it as girls, in the ’80’s, when life was full 
of those movements of art, culture, science, so abandoned 
by the world of to-day;, when our girl minds. were a con- 
dusion of Darwin’s theories, Spencer’s Philosophy, Oscar 
Wilde’s Home Beautiful, .Ruskin’s Rhapsodies, and our 
fingers busy over cat-tails and peacock feathers in Ken- 
‘sington embroidery! , Like that still small voice from the 
burning bush came “The Story of Ida,” the simple tale of 
‘the faith of a young girl betrayed by a lover through a 
religious marriage only, in those early days of United Italy 
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when the populace realized slowly the new ee sihich 
made only the civil tie binding. 

On its title-page the name of the author was given as 
“Francesca” and the preface, which drew the English- 
speaking world’s attention to the little volume, was by 
Ruskin. 

Its success was instantaneous, and Fanny Alexander, 
as her real name was, became famous as ‘ Ruskin’s 


Francesca,’ as Violet Paget did’as ‘‘Robert Browning’s 


Vernon Lee.” 

Life then was a great discovery. Ruskin found art 
anew for us, Pusey and the Oxford men re-presented 
religion, Darwin re-wrote Genesis, Oscar Wilde cried out 
that he had re-seen beauty, the Pre-Raphaelites drew the 
curtain from the past, and, through that space of wonder- 
ful time, poets, artists, writers, saints, passed before 
mankind, like Emerson’s daughters of Time offering gifts; 
and we, dazed, irresolute, startled, took the poor little 
apples of agnosticism and worse, and wondered why, 
when the line, turning, laughed us to scorn. 

Last in the line came Francesca, in her hand her 
“Story of Ida,” flower of her New England faith, trained 
by a girlhood reading of the Bible, the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” 
and the old stories of the scores of old volumes and 
illuminated manuscripts that her parents collected. 

Ruskin is dead, Manning a memory. ‘The Aésthetes, 
the Huxleyites, the Pre-Raphaelites, the Tractarians, 
have gone their way, but the one American of those 
movements sits there, blind, alone, a millionairess, in 
that old Florence palace, the war raging around her, still 
“‘a hidden servant”’ of faith, and the most tragic figure in 
American literature. 

Her life has been absorbingly interesting. Had she 
been poorer, or had her life ever touched that of her own 
race or people, she might have had many books to her 
credit. As it is, her “Story of Ida,” her “ Roadside Songs 
of Tuscany,” her ‘Hidden Servants,” are the books 
which, even to-day, bring many admirers to her presence. 

Her father, Francis Alexander, the Boston artist, took 
his family abroad in those old days of Hawthorne and 
Story. They finally located in Florence, where their 
great wealth soon made them prominent figures. 

Intensely religious, very New England, Protestant, 
Mrs. Alexander soon established, by her social traits, a 
famous salon in that Catholic country. Money had 
filled the lofty salons of their palace with all that art 
offered, and thither soon came all the learned and brilliant 
of the cosmopolitan, diplomatic, and Italian world. The 
refreshments were always slight, yet the attendance never 
flagged, and this wonderful woman, who retained every 
faculty for one hundred and five years, managing her 
vast estate and acting as adviser for forty poor families, 
thus gave her only daughter an intimacy with all that was 
best in the life of the brain. ‘To that salon came two gifted 
men. One was John Ruskin; the other, young Henry 
Newman, the American artist, then Ruskin’s draughts- 
man and to-day a painter of Egyptian temples. Ruskin, 
busy then with ‘‘ Mornings in Florence,”’ was one day asked 
to examine Fanny Alexander’s drawings. 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed, for her pictures of Tuscan 
life, faithful to the minutest detail, are exquisite as fine 
lace-work, and, if Iam not mistaken, he asked her to do 
some for him. 

On another afternoon Mrs. Alexander, with a little 
hesitation, placed in his hand a manuscript. 

“It is a little story Fanny has written. Would it be 
too much for you to read it and give your opinion?”’ 

It was the “Story of Ida,” and Ruskin, seized at once 
by one of his enthusiasms, took it off, wrote his preface, 
gave it to the world, and England and America talked 
much of Ruskin’s Francesca, and then forgot her. 


The end of the affair, for Mr. Ruskin, was a curious one. % 


Even then he was strange. 
learned to dread a thunder-storm as Faust the return of 
Mephistopheles. At the first crash of thunder Ruskin 
seemed to lose his mental balance. At first he was 
nervous, then he became almost wild, and finally would 
yield to that panic of the, nerves common to genius and the 
insane, which cries in every muscle for flight. 

It happened that a terrible storm had broken over 
Florence just as Mrs. Alexander had sent for him to visit 
her on a coming afternoon. Ruskin, regardless of answer, 
fled to Siena, and, wild there with nerves, refused to re- 
turn. With great difficulty one of his artists got him back, 
and he was borne to the Alexander palace just across from 
Santa Maria Novella and his Giotto frescos. 

As he talked with Francesca and her mother, at a sign 
from the latter in came servitors bearing one of those 
beautiful illuminated chests of old Italy. Obeying a 
command of her hand, it was placed before the astonished 
Ruskin in gratitude, he was told, for his kindness about 
“The Story of Ida.’ Of the fate of the contents of this 
chest—it was filled to its brim with priceless illuminated 
manuscripts, gathered in those days when such collection 
was made possible by Mrs. Alexander’s gold—no one 
knows. ‘The friend who was with Ruskin can speak of 
the gift only with bated breath, and yet to Mrs. Alexander 
it was but a token of appreciation, since that old palace 
is to-day filled to overflowing with treasures untold. 

While her mother lived, Francesca was at home to her. 
friends on Saturday. ‘Those who have seen her never can 
forget their exit from the life and movement of the busy 
piazza, lively with monks, tourists, cabs, taxis, trams, 
motors, into the mystery of that past-held home. It 
may not be always as I found it, but, whenever I think of 
my visit, it is to feel again like Haroun Alraschid. When 
I came again to the sunlight, I had to struggle a moment 
for my own identity and the present, so had I lost it 
within that noble portal. 

An aged servitor led me through wandering halls up a 
staircase, through rooms in which waited many people, 
and into a long narrow hall or corridor. On one side were 
windows overlooking the Palazzo Cortile, or garden. The 
opposite wall has only its door at one end, and against it, 
on tables and chairs, lay, or were piled, pictures, carvings, 
books, frames, fabrics, innumerable and priceless, covered 
with the dust of years, and over it all, as in those dim 
ante-halls, hung a silence, weird and mysterious because 
the low voices of the people waiting outside made no 
apparent vibration in it. 

In a wheeled chair, wrapped in a dull-colored shawl 
because of the Italian chill of the rooms, sat a figure, and 
beside the chair was a table. On it stood a work-basket, 
filled not with the implements of the housewife, but with 
bank-notes, piled high in piles of five or ten franc denomi- 
nations,—an. array of money such as I have never seen 
except in a bank. 

‘The servitor waved me forward and, approaching the 
figure, I saw that it was a blind and crippled woman who 
sat there. 

Knowing the mother to be aged a Cal oot I Gupposed 
this to be she. 

But her daughter laughed. 

‘IT am over seventy,” she said, “but I’m not a hundred 

et. ” 

That was Ruskin’s Francesca! 

Not a thing can she see; she must be rolled in her 


chair, and her mother, alive, active, the same energetic — i 


New Englander, did all for her, just the same when re 

hundred years old as when younger. Cate: 
Francesca’s really important pa work a 
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- drawing impossible, and so she had the idea to learn to 
_ compose in her mind into poetry all the old stories she 
had read, as a girl, in those illuminated volumes. It was 
not easy, as she was past the years of ready learning. 
 $till, she did it; and the result, a collection of folk-lore 
rhymes of the Florentines and Tuscans, some from those 
‘books, some told her by peasants or the poor, when she 
was a girl, was published by Little, Brown & Co., under the 
title of “The Hidden Servants.” ‘Thus her life again 
became full of creation, for, she says, according to the old 
Italian proverb, “When God shuts a door, he opens a 
window.” ; 

Sitting there in that corridor, for the convenience of the 
poor who may seek her each Saturday for help, with that 
wealth on the table at her side, her sightless eyes gazing 
before her, she recited, ‘‘Il Crocifisso della Providenza,”’ 
one of her rhyimed stories of a shrine near the San Frediano 
Gate of Florence, and, as she ended, ‘‘‘Some think ’twas 
the Lord himself,’’’ I understood the words of Manning. 

No doubt Saint Catherine of Siena would be a little 
dazed by life to-day, and if Saint Teresa should set out 
with her little brother, her parents would overtake her 
in a motor. So it is that Francesca, herself ‘‘a hidden 
servant,” has been forgotten by a world busy with fighting 
and coarsened through competition. Still, it was ‘‘The 
Story of Ida” which saved faith once before, and the 


vision of Francesca, which now flashes on us from Italy, 


may make it again remembered, if from nothing more 
than the fact that American New England could and did 
produce such an anomaly as medieval Francesca Alex- 
ander, American millionairess and Italian mystic. 


Suitable Faults. 


Charming people are lucky people. ‘They are not more 
virtuous than others, but they always seem to have 
suitable faults. We are using the word “charming,” of 
course, in the colloquial sense. A charming man or 
woman does not nowadays mean necessarily what Ameri- 
cans call a “‘spellbinder.” Spellbinding is a gift of the 
gods, and they are very chary with it. But a vast num- 
ber of people are charming in the slighter sense of the 
word—which usually only means what Miss Austen 
meant by “‘agreeable.”” A man’s agreeableness depends 
almost more upon his faults (we are speaking of small 
faults) than his virtues—not that defects of character 

' are in themselves attractive, only they are in greater or 
less quantity inevitable, and a man’s faults, like his coat, 
may sit ill or well upon him. For instance, the same 
faults do not become high and low, old and young, rich 
and poor, and many faults which do not make a man’s 
character repellent would alienate every friend from a 
woman. 

; Almost everything may be forgiven to young people 
if only they are young enough. As we get older the 
sphere in which we may be faulty with impunity narrows, 
but even so there remain a few faults which suit the old 
only. For example, a young man should never be sen- 
tentious. A tendency to intellectual posing, with all the 
artificiality which it entails, does not become a boy. An 
old man, on the contrary, may be something of a prig 
and remain an agreeable man. We are sorry when 
- Polonius is killed; we should like Shakespeare to have 
gone on making him talk to us. Had he been young we 
‘should have felt ready to rid the stage of him before his 
faults matured. On the other hand, the contentious 
spirit which is natural and not unforgivable in a youth is 
able in old age. An old man who seeks occasion 
wheat and contradict is a bore from whom the 
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philanders, however harmlessly, is an old fool; but boys 
make light-hearted love without offence. In the same 
way, a hot temper may be forgiven to a girl, or even, if 
she be merry withal, a sharp tongue. We may call 
pretty Jessica a little shrew and love her not the less, 
but if we detect anything like shrewishness in her mother 
Incon- 
sequence, again, has amused many a young man, and 
seemed to him ingenuous and pretty. He does not 
know what a torment it can be to live under the same 
roof with an inconsequent woman when the glamour of 
youth is gone. 

A great many faults are suitable only to poor people, 
while others become only the rich. For instance, a poor 
man may boast to his heart’s content and may remain 
an agreeable and charming man. ‘Dear So-and-so is 
inordinately proud of that funny little house,” we say, or 
“of that patch of garden,” or “that queer little collec- 
tion’”’ of books or coins or china. ‘‘He thinks more of 
those sticks of furniture and ugly prints he has inherited 
than most men do of a fortune,’’ we say—and we should 
regard the man as a curmudgeon who would prove to 
him that his engravings were worthless and that he had 
not a Morland. ‘Let him boast! We like to hear him. 
He is a man that would do a good turn to any one,” we 
say with affection. His little fault sits very well on him. 
But let a rich man boast, and every “charming” person 
of his acquaintance will be ashamed of liking him. “‘Isn’t 
it a bore to hear him running on about his beastly chairs 
and prints and that great ugly hall he’s built? I do not 
go there much, but one must be civil.” The fault does 
not suit him. A rich man, however, may be a little 
interfering, or even a little inquisitive, without spoiling 
the contour of his character. Power, among other good 
things, isan excuse. A rich man’s tendency to be officious 
is supposed to spring from benevolence. A poor man 
should be content to have his part with the angels where 
they fear to tread. A reserve will become him which in 
a rich man would pass for pride. 

Can faults be altered to suit the character and circum- 
stances of a given individual? We believe that they can, 
and are sure that a great deal of spiritual tailoring goes 
on in the minds of those who are determined that their 
faults shall become them. If we look round among our 
friends, can we not find two men or two women with the 
same faults, one of whom may be rendered quite unloy- 
able by defects which do not seriously detract from the 
moral beauty of the other? Take two men, both of 
whom we are obliged to admit are snobs. Snobbishness 
suits one of them. A strong predilection for the society 
of his social superiors becomes him. He is something 
of a courtier, and that smooths his relations with all and 
sundry. He is accustomed to give place to masterful 
men in conversation, and that makes him pleasant. He 
is accustomed to be always on his good behavior, always 
ready to expend social energy, always on guard, so to 
speak, and never pushing toward the first place. Defer- 
ence to his company has become habitual with him. We 
regard him as a man of fine manners and gentle temper, 


-and if we laugh at a little undue suppleness in the pres- 


ence of the great, we wish that the faults of men of more 
sensitive dignity became them half so well. Perhaps we 
know another man with the same failing, and literally 
detest him for a bumptious toady. He is a man who 
cannot carry his faults, and it is unfortunate for him 
that the bad fairies should have endowed him at his 
christening with a defect which must make him ridicu- 
lous. Is he at all responsible for his own fate? Setting 
aside moral questions, could he, while still under the 
dominion of his defect, have forced it to become him? 
It is very difficult to say. But we think that the people 
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whose faults obviously suit them are generally people of 
strong will. Or, to take another case in point, perhaps 
we know two unjust women, both incapable of holding a 
balance even, both suffering from that form of moral 
astigmatism which is a congenital defect and for which 
it is idle to suggest a cure. In one case:the fault may be 
becoming, in the other repulsive. The first knows her 
weakness and cultivates the. corrective of mercy, some- 
times to the point of sentimentality. The other has 
never troubled to find out her incapacity or to take its 
existence on trust from others. Her fault renders her 
repellent. The one woman is known as a good friend, 
the other as a bad enemy. 

Cynics are accustomed to say that more women are 
unjust than men. This may be true, but they “carry” 
their defect better. It does not ruin their characters, or 
sometimes it does not. For an unjust man there is no 
hope—“Let him be unjust still!’ His fault can never 
be altered to suit him, because he can never be made 
aware of it—The London Spectator. 


The Function of the Preacher. 


CURTIS WILLIFORD REESE. 


No satisfactory history of preaching has yet been 
written. Only a few fragmentary works have been 
produced, dealing with particular epochs or giving an 
incomplete outline of the whole. Perhaps the super- 
abundance of material on the subject is responsible for 
the lack of a well-organized history of preaching. 

Nevertheless, we are able to learn from biographies, 
sketches, sermons, ecclesiastical histories, and general 
history and literature the tremendous influence of preach- 
ing on the customs, culture, and morals of mankind. 
While preaching has been shaped by events, it has had 
no small part in shaping events. 

Preaching has been enriched by art, philosophy, and 
science; and it has in return enriched these fields and given 
wholesome flavor to their fruits. 

Three great converging lines—ancient oratory, Hebrew 
prophecy, and Christian gospel—resulted in preaching as 
it is known to history. In ancient classical oratory, in 
the fervid addresses of Hebrew prophets, and in the 
gospel of the founders of Christianity, we have the 
artistic and effective use of language as an instrument 
in the proclamation of truth. 

The function of the preacher is fundamentally the 
same in all ages, differing in method only from age to 
age. The function of the preacher is to vitalize and 
polarize individuals. Whatever may be the content of 
his message or the symbols in which it is couched, the 
preacher’s office is eternally to vitalize and polarize 
individuals. To do this the innermost springs of being 
must be stirred and the living water of life made to feed 
the famishing tissues of the whole man; and then, when 
he is roseate with the hue of vital life, he must be so 
polarized that neither pale moon nor dazzling meteors 
can turn him from his Godward conrse. If preaching 
is persuasively proclaiming a gospel of life and light 
that will vitalize and polarize individuals, then mani- 
festly it is no small task. When I contemplate its re- 
sponsibilities, I am made to say with the old Virginia 
divine, ‘‘I can’t preach, I never have preached, I have 
never heard anybody who could preach.” ° 

The point of chief interest is the preacher himself. 

He must be a man among men. His ministry may be 
ever so thorough, his message ever so sublime, but unless 
the message and the ministry are backed by true man- 
cra ax fall flat. There is no substitute for sincerity 
of soul. 
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His life must be lived not in seclusion, but in the wide _ 
open. He must not be set apart from the world, but | 
active in the midst of the world. He must be a man 
of affairs among men of affairs. In the marts of trade 
he must be living proof that “honesty is the best policy.” - 
As he moves among men his mark of distinction must 
be not strange attire, but integrity of purpose. 

The preacher must know no master other than his 
own soul. Compelling force accompanies the words of 
a free man. No appeal to authority past or present 
carries with it the compelling force that comes from the 
depths of a man’s own soul. Appeal to external authority 
in religion is valueless. The true preacher, like Jesus 
of old, must set aside that which has been said, and 
preface his message with that dynamically compelling 
phrase, “I say unto you.” His freedom must not stop 
when he has broken the shackles of the past. He must 
let neither personal circumstances nor persons alter the 
fundamental content and tone of his message. It is 
better to worship at the altar of the past than to be 
subsidized by the present. There is all the difference | 
between preaching that is absolutely free and preaching 
that is made to conform to that which has been said or 
to that which some think should be said. 

The preacher must consider no word of his own nor 
of any other person as final. The book of life has not 
yet been closed, nor will it ever be closed. The creative 
process knows no end; it is everlastingly operative. 
Nothing is to-day what it was yesterday. Nothing will 
be to-morrow what it is to-day. New combinations 
make new truths, which, in turn, dissolve and are no 
more forever. The preacher is not a preserver and 
guardian of truth, but a creator of new truths. He 
who hugs to his bosom the truths he once created and 
forgets to create new and better and ever new and better 
truths, is only a fossil in, the strata of yesterday and 
not a living force in the movements of to-day. 

The preacher’s standard of personal life must be kept 
high and ever on the upward move. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about what he may do. ‘There is no question about 
what others think it expedient for him to do. The 
question is, Does he live in the light of the blazing beams 
of a high onward and upward moving standard of per- 
sonal life? Does his own soul, enlightened by the souls 
of the ages, respond openly and sincerely to his standard? 
Does he move toward that standard with the stately 
tread of a soul conscious of righteous resolve? Does he 
throw away his little negative privileges in order that | 
his big positive character may have full right of way? 

Is he an atom whirling in confusion, or is he a conscious 
soul moving himself and others toward the heart of God? 

So much for the preacher himself. 

The point that determines the preacher's personal helpful- 
ness is the quality of his personal ministry. ; , 

This must be free from all taint of professionalism, | 
from all stereotyped methods, from all paternalism, from 
all aloofness. The preacher’s ministry must be sancti- 
fied by that consciousness of universal friendship that 
makes him minister as friend to friend. No other kind _ 
of personal ministry is effective. The world can’t be - 
ministered unto at arm’s length; it must be taken into — 
the bosom of the soul and made to feel the heart-throb of 
friendship. ‘True ministers are not confined within the 
limits of the ‘‘cloth,”’ nor does the ‘“‘cloth” guarantee — 
true ministry. Friendship is not circumscribed by form, — 
nor is it conferred by the laying on of hands. It m 
burst forth from the depths of a sincere soul. 

Now as never before religion is undergoing the 
of fire. Mere claims will no longer suffice; the 
be demonstration. When this s 
religion will be judged in no sma 
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d certainly religion will be judged in no small measure 
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by the way its ministers have ministered during the 
* ng ordeal. After the world-crisis is over,.the ques- 


tions will be asked, Did the ministers of religion succumb 
to the poisonous gas of hate? Did they fall beneath 
the crushing “tanks” of prejudice? Did they lower 
their standard and make it conform to accidents and 
events or did they neutralize hate by love? block preju- 
dice by friendliness? and maintain a high standard in 
spite of accidents and events? Great God of religion, 
may the ministers of religion be true to high resolves 
while the world is shaken by the thunders of war! 

The point that determines the preacher’s effectiveness with 
the greatest number is the content of his pulpit message and 
the mode of its presentation. ‘ 

The pulpit is the preacher’s holy of holies. Here he 
exerts the greatest influence on the greatest number. Here 
he dares not, at his peril, let any personal consideration 
or ambition interfere with the content of his vitalizing 
and polarizing gospel. Here he dares not remove one 


jot or tittle from the message that he feels bound to deliver, 


though he be made to believe that unless he does so 
_ heaven and earth will pass away—and his salary also. 

The preacher’s pulpit message must be inspirationally 
informatory. His teaching function must not be for- 
gotten. His is the supreme opportunity to synthesize 
and correct and enlarge on mere academic instruction. 
He, by the free exercise of reason and from a free expe- 
rience, may shed new light on matters thought to be 
closed forever, and thus stimulate the minds of others 
to greater achievements than were ever dreamed of by 
the schools. He must open the gates of every field of 
thought, and gather and distribute the fruits; but this 
must be inspirationally done. There must be an inspi- 
rational appeal that will quicken the mind and arouse 
and direct the deepest emotions of the soul. On matters 
of vital interest, 

“Tis impious to be calm, 
Passion is reason, 
Temper tranquil here.” 

The preacher’s message must have the approval of his 
whole being; it must be valid for the entire man. If 
any part of his being resents his message, it is not of- the 
soul. Mental and emotional reservations are alike dis- 
honest. The crucifixion of ‘intellect or emotion is the 
‘negation of life and the will to death. The message of 
the preacher must be the life of his whole being trans- 
lated into living words. No matter what the price 
is, the preacher must be true to this vision of a living 
message. 


= Spiritual Life. 


To love and serve all men is to delight in God.— Men- 
cius (Chinese). tg 


_ The burden of the sublimest of the hymns of the ages 
is this great. solemn assurance, that however great the 
need, however sad the sorrow, however shameful the fear, 
above the need and within the sorrow and around the fear 
is the strong sense of the Everlasting Love.—George 
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_ The past is written, the future is beyond our control, 
but to-day is ours, and is an opportunity to bestow a 
gift which will be more welcome than any which money 
nD ase. There should be no guesswork concerning 
ake it plain,” “write it large.” Silence 
itter words or ignorant com- 
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ment, but it sinks like lead into the heart which has a 


right to expect tender and trustful utterances.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. : 
wt 


We often do more good by our sympathy than by our 
labors, and render to the world a more lasting service by 
absence of jealousy and recognition of merit than we 
could ever render by the straining efforts of personal am- 
bition — Dean Farrar. 


Che Pulpit. 
A Soul-Satisfying Religion. 


REV. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER. 


Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this: 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world.—JaAmEs i. 27. 


The word ‘‘religion” occurs only three or four times 
in the Bible, and our text is the only place where a defi- 
nite answer is given to the question, ‘‘ What is religion?” 
It is worth our while to notice its striking simplicity and 
strength: ‘To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep one’s self unspotted from the 
world.”” Not a word, mark you, about the many things 
considered necessary to salvation by great revivalists 
and the majority of preachers to-day,—no reference 
whatsoever to creeds, or sacraments, or ceremonies; 
to Sabbath-keeping, the reading of the Bible, or the saying 
of prayers. Only love and purity. This is all. Love 
fulfils the law. Love gives a spiritual quality to every- 
day life. Love is the test of allegiance to the Christ. 
The signs of loyalty to Jesus, as Teacher and Leader, are 
purity of heart and kindly conduct. 

Although often obscured and sometimes forgotten 
amid the clamor and strife of doctrinal theories and 
opinions, this strong and yet simple statement of New 
Testament times is all that we need to-day,—all that is 
essential in twentieth-century religion. 

We should carefully distinguish, however, between 
religion and theology; for while they are as different 
as soul and body, one is not unfrequently mistaken for 
the other. 

Now the soul dwells in the body and gives it life. 
Indeed, the soul is the life, and the body without it a 
mere corpse. And as the body without a soul has no 
vitality, so theology without the quickening spirit of 
religion is dead and has no life-giving power whatever. 

Nevertheless, as the soul when severed from its body 
is a ghost,—without form or place in the outward world 
of visible things,—so religion without a system of the- 
ology to give it bone and muscle is shadowy and mysti- 
cal, with none of the robust qualities demanded in these 
days of scientific information and practical habits. 
Besides this, as the soul retains its identity in spite of all 
the changes of the body from infancy to old age, so re- 
ligion remains essentially the same,—although its body 
of theology changes with the advance of knowledge and 
the progress of civilization,—adapting itself to the new 
thought and changing character of each succeeding age, 
even as the soul adapts itself to the growing body. 

Religion is a native instinct of the soul,—it is the 
spiritual element in human nature striving to come into 
right relations with God and man, seeking to acquire the 
art of right living. On the other hand, theology—far 
from being an innate quality of human nature—often- 


‘times is the offspring of superstition and tradition, the 


product of speculative thought and theoretical knowledge. 
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‘Lhus, without paying the least attention to natural 
laws or the facts of life as revealed by scientific investiga- 
tion and common experience, theologians construct their 
theories of the universe, and develop their plans of sal- 
vation to square with those theories, wherein the rela- 
tions between God and the soul are set forth in dogmatic 
terms—as if they knew all about it. Such theories and 
plans are often not only different from one another,— 
they are frequently antagonistic and mutually destruc- 
tive, producing enmities and promoting warfare; while 
religion—under all forms and among all peoples—is 
essentially the same. 

The universal element in religion is beautifully illus- 
trated in the great hymns of.the world. Thus the same 
feeling of kinship to Divinity, and similar aspirations for 
purity and faithfulness, pervade Hebrew psalms and 
Latin chants as inspire the verses of Watts and Wesley, 
Holmes and Whittier. Calvinist and Methodist, Catholic 
and Quaker, ‘Trinitarian and Unitarian—all join together 
in singing :— 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
F’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be,— 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


“Workman of God, oh, lose not heart, 
But.learn what God is like! 
And, in the darkest battle-field, 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win,— 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


As such hymns are sung, all hearts are uplifted on wings 
of faith and hope into the atmosphere of trust and good- 
will, where it becomes both natural and easy to live the 
ideal life of love to God and man. ‘Lhere is no discord, 
though the singing be by many voices, in various tongues; 
or if a note—here and there—is somewhat out of tune, 
it only makes the harmony seem more complete. 

But turn from the hymns to the creeds, and all this 
chorus of harmony disappears. ‘The air is full of dis- 
cord, and the very persons who (while uttering their 
aspirations and purposes in song) were joined in a uni- 
versal brotherhood of the Spirit, are now separated into 
hostile forces, ready to go down to death for their peculiar 
confession of faith or mode of worship. In their hymns 
expression was given to the spiritual and universal 
element in religion,—its trust and hope and love which 
are always the same under whatever sectarian name or 
sign. But the creeds (in which the soul of religion is 
imprisoned even as your soul or mine is tied up to the 
body) are made up of opinions and theories that change 
with the passing years and the progress of mankind; 
and, therefore, never fully represent religious thought, 
and forever tend to keep religious people separated in 
many different denominations. 

In building its nest the skylark seeks a resting-place 
low down upon the earth. When it sings it soars aloft 
until lost to sight, becoming only an invisible song. 
‘Thus among his books—under the shadow of tradition, 
surrounded by superstitious notions regarding God and 
man—the leader of a great religious movement constructs 
his creed, weaving from the leaves and moss and straw of 
metaphysical ideas the articles of faith which will sway the 
destiny of multitudes of believers for many generations. 
This becomes his theological resting-place. It is low down 
upon the ground, dark and narrow, excluding from its plan 
of salvation the larger part of his fellow-men; and yet. 
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it is his home, his nest. It stands to him for the truth — 
of God that he must maintain with fire and sword. <4 

Nay, more; the language of his statement of belief will 
color and distort the preaching and prayers and even the ~ 
common talk of the people within its communion, for 
many centuries. It will be their banner and shibboleth, 
and their anathema will follow all who refuse to be bound 
by its limitations or to wear its label. 

But just let some crisis arise to excite the emotions of 
the heart,—let some common peril endanger the land, 
or some wave of religious interest sweep over the people,— 
and this creed is forgotten, its phraseology drops out of 
use, and the home-spun language of human hope and 
desire becomes again the speech of pulpit and pew. They 
leave the creedal nest of their church and, like the lark, 
soar toward heaven on the wings of aspiration and 
earnest endeavor, singing’ and praying, preaching and- 
living the universal religion of purity and kindly service, 
which welcomes to its fellowship all who look up in wor- 
ship and who look out in love. 

Study the message of Jesus for its fundamental princi- 
ples and you will find that faithfulness in duty, a purpose 
to walk uprightly before God and man, and kindly deeds— 
these are always emphasized as of the highest impor- 
tance,—that his blessings are for the pure in heart, the 
merciful, the gentle, the peacemakers. 

The good Teacher constantly insisted that his followers 
should avoid pretence and sham; that they should feed 
the hungry, help the needy, visit the sick, comfort the 
distressed, and love their enemies; that in doing this 
they would become perfect like the Heavenly Father 
whose sun shines on the evil and the good, and whose 
rain falls on the just and the unjust. hig 

The object of Jesus was not to prepare people for death, 
as many think; his object was to prepare them for life, 
and to make life worth living. His religion was not a 
method of insurance against danger in the world to come. 
This is a modern notion. ‘The religion of Jesus keeps his 
followers safe amid the dangers of this world. ‘The salva- 
tion of the gospel is to be saved from selfishness—hard, 
cold, cruel selfishness—and its long, long train of evils; 
to be freed from the bondage of fear, both now and for- 
ever; to live in the thought of God as the universal 
Father, and of his children—of every nation, race, and 
color—as our brothers and sisters. “The salvation of the 
gospel is to keep the heart pure, the hands clean, and _ 
the mind filled with high ideals of duty and progressive 
attainment. : 

The Master taught his disciples to pray that the will 
of God be done on earth as in heaven. ‘This is the daily 
prayer of all Christian people the wide world over. And 
sometimes it is thought that the answer is long delayed. 
The truth is, however, that this prayer of the Christ is 
answered whenever and wherever men and women be- 
come good fathers and mothers, good husbands and | 
wives, good neighbors and good citizens; whenever and 
wherever people are honest in business, can be trusted to 
fill a public office with integrity, and will do their work 
faithfully even if a faulty piece should never be detected; 
whenever and wherever they visit the fatherless and wid- 
ows in their affliction, and keep themselves unspotted 
from the world. ra. 

But this is no easy task, no soft snap, as anybody knows" 
who has tried to live up to its ideal standard,—not half — 
so easy as to accept the method of salvation offered by — 
the revivalist of to-day, though we often hear the contrary 
asserted by advocates of that way of “getting religion” — 
as if it were an article of commerce, like a bag of flour 
a pair of shoes, to go out after. Every day—nay, 
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divine will. 

Virtue is not a negative quality, to be received into the 
soul by penitence and faith. Virtue is character developed 
through struggle and conflict. The child is sinless, but 
not virtuous. Its goodness, like the innocence of a 
lamb or a dove, has no positive character, no personal 
quality. 

It is only through temptation, suffering, victory, that 
moral worth is attained, that soul-power is developed. 
Even the Christ (if we may trust the testimony of a New 
Testament writer) was himself made perfect by the things 
which he suffered, being tempted like as we are. No, 
there is no short cut to salvation from selfish purpose, low 
ambition, unworthy motives,—no easy way, no magical 
plan, no scheme of redemption, whereby we may become 
Christlike in life and character. Remember his own 
word: “The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 


“ By the thorn-road, and none other, 
Is the crown of victory won; 
Tread it without shrinking, brother. 
Jesus trod it,—press thou on.” 


To be pure in heart before our God and Father, and 
generous in our dealings with our fellow-men,—this de- 
mands a positive and continuous surrender of heart, 
mind, and will to the highest ideals of truth and duty. 
It means the renouncing of many natural desires, the 
setting aside of many ambitious plans. It means to 
carry the thought of God, and of our obligation to God 
as our Father, into all the relations of business and pleas- 
ure; to be controlled, inspired, guided by the ever-pres- 
ent Spirit of Truth and Good-Will,—to be ready to 
suffer as the Christ suffered, if necessary, for those who 
need our help and sympathy and companionship. It 
means that, like our great Teacher and Leader, we will 
go down to death itself, rather than disobey the Inner 
Voice, or be untrue to the Golden Rule of the gospel. 

Unselfish affection—self-forgetful love—this was a new 
thing in the world when the Good News of the Grace of 
God found its way from the hills of Palestine to the cities 
of Greece. To love others because they were God’s 
children and bore the Father’s image, because they were 
of divine origin and represented the divine household,— 
this was the new commandment that Jesus gave his 
followers when he told them to love one another as he 
had loved them. And to express the full meaning of this 
ideal passion, in his letter to the Corinthians, the Apostle 
was obliged to use a new word, there being none in the 
Greek language (as portrayed in classic literature) which 
could unfold its height and depth, its length and breadth. 

There were a-plenty of words to express all other forms 

of human affection. But the richest language of the 
ancient world had no word to express a love which found 
its highest gratification in giving happiness to others 
because they belonged to the family of God. 
_ Now this kind of love,—the love that suffers long and 
is kind, bears all things, endures all things, thinks no evil 
and never fails,—the good-will that overlooks the short- 
comings of people; and lends a hand wherever help is 
needed,—this kind of devotion is the very heart and 
essence of religion, the vital principle in soul-growth and 
spiritual power. Without it morality is a mere habit of 
life, having no ardent enthusiasm or inspiring force. 

Morality—like a beautiful marble statue—is worthy of 
all admiration and praise. But morality alone lacks the 
power to produce ardent emotion or joyful self-surrender. 


_$o, too, without this ideal love, piety is a mere fashion, 


eminently respectable and exceedingly popular, but bear- 
+ tte of the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, 
-control—in the life and character of its 
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man, we have in the heart the spiritual germ from which 


spring all other graces and virtues—a soul-satisfying 
religion, the very religion you are looking for. 


“Tmmortal Love, forever full, 

Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 

Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above; 

But love alone knows whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 


“Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 

The mists of earth away! 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show ~ 
How wide and far we stray! 

The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 

The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love, remains.’ 


The Sacred Union. 


The latest issue of the Bulletin Protestant Frangais 
contains an article with the title given above, consisting 
of a letter from a Catholic priest to a Protestant pastor, 
with a word of explanation and a few words of cordial 
comment. Omitting the latter, as of less importance 
for American readers, the article is as follows:— 

“In connection with a prayer read every Sunday at 
the Oratoire du Louvre [one of the principal Protestant 
churches of Paris] and elsewhere, the president of. the 
presbyterial council of the parish has received the fol- 
lowing letter from a priest in one of the suburbs of Paris :— 

“JUNE I, 1916. 

“Monsieur le Pasteur,—I have learned of the very 
beautiful and religious prayer, ‘We bend the knee before 
thee, O Father,’ etc., which, as I am informed, you are 
using in your Sunday worship. Thinking that it might 
prove a spiritual stimulus to my parishioners, I have 
permitted myself to read it every Sunday at the close 
of mass. In acting thus I have not thought myself to 
be indiscreet, or to be making use of alien property. 
Have we not one and the same Master? Are we not sons 
of the same Father? I am sure you will agree with me 
in this, and it is on that account that I am impelled to 
make a request of you. 

“‘Several persons, deeply touched by the accent of 
devotion and of reality in the prayer, have asked for 
copies of it as an inspiration for their private medita- 
tions. I am neither willing nor able to circulate such 
copies without your authorization. If then you will 
kindly permit me, I will print the text of your prayer 
in my Parish Bulletin. Unfortunately the state of mind 
of some of the weaker brethren will not permit me to 
give the source from which it comes. Do you see any 
objection to this omission? Furthermore, it is the 
custom of our churches to use the plural of respect [You, 
instead of Thou, in addressing the Deity] in prayers in 
the vernacular; but this is not a modification of great 
importance. 

“I would be very grateful to you, Monsieur le Pasteur, 
if you would give me a favorable answer as soon as possi- 
ble. Will not this modest act of fraternal union have 
the value in the sight of God of a prayer to hasten the 
blessed day when the sheep of all folds shall form one 
flock under Christ, the one shepherd? 

“T follow with interest and emotion the sermons pub- 
lished in leaflets by The Fischbacher Press. Several of 
my best parishioners read them with real religious profit. 

‘Accept, Monsieur le Pasteur, the expression of my 
respectful regards in Christ. 


——, Rector of ——. 


Thanksgiving. 


JAMES TERRY WHITE. 


Within our hearts what happy memories well 
To-day, and a new thankfulness compel! 
The bygone years return with only their 
Remembered tenderness, and, unaware 

Of age and change, the old-time love retell. 


But while we feast, we cannot quite dispel 

Regret for lost ones whom we love so well. 

Yet why thus grieve? There is no vacant chair 
Within our hearts. 


Ah! friends, does not this constant love foretell 
A future greeting for each last farewell? 
Even to-day we tread the heavenly stair, 
And now their immortality we share, 
Tf our beloved ones thus ever dwell 
Within our hearts. 


Literature. 


THe Myruicat, INTERPRETATION OF THE 
GospELs. Critical Studies in the Historic 
Narrative. By Thomas James Thorburn, 
D.D., LL.D. The Bross Prize, 1915. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—Dr. 
Thorburn has used a sledge-hammer to kill 
a fly, or a battering-ram to knock down a 
house of cards. ‘The fly is dead, the house 
of cards has fallen; but we cannot help 
feeling that the game was hardly worth so 
much powder and shot. The whole theory 
that the story of Jesus is a myth developed 
from ancient myths of the sun, Orion, Adonis, 
and what not is so utterly fanciful as to need 
little more than statement in plain language 
to show its absurdity. The arguments for 
the theory if they can be called that, rest 
largely on the identification of names. For 
instance, the name “‘Jesus”’ is identified with 
Jason, Iasios, and Janus, with suggestions 
of affinity with a Celtic god Esus, and with 
the Egyptian god Osiris, who is said to have 
sometimes been called Os. This reminds 
one of the derivation of Moses from Middle- 
town. ‘The method, it will be remembered, 
was simple, namely, “Just drop off the 
‘iddletown’ and add on the ‘oses.’’’ Dr. 
Thorburn brings a great array of learning to 
prove that this sort of thing is not reliable 
as historical criticism. For the most part 
he does it very well, except that by bringing 
such ponderous weapons to the fray he some- 
times suggests that his antagonist is of more 
importance than is actually the fact. Occa- 
sionally, however, he tries to prove too much, 
as, for instance, when he undertakes to 
defend the historical character of the angels 
at the tomb. It was not in the least neces- 
sary for his thesis, and is not likely to carry 
conviction. In this way he injures his case. 
He gets in a dig also every once in a while 
at “liberal criticism’’ which may give pleas- 
ure to orthodox readers, but which mars the 
value of the book for scholars. 

It may be worth while to add a word or 
two of speculation as to why such a fantastic 
theory as that of the mythical character of 
Jesus should ever have originated, and why 
it should have had such arun. Its authors, 
be it noted, while they are scholars, are not 
Biblical scholars. Prof. Drews, its main 
exponent, is, we believe, a professor of 
mathematics. With that lofty contempt for 
all religious belief which is sometimes seen 
among physical scientists, we imagine him 
dreaming to himself in some idle hour, and 


wondering how any one could ever be so 
foolish as to believe in Christianity. 
the story of Adonis and his annual resurrec- 
tion occurs to him, and he wonders if the 
story of Jesus is not another of just the same 
kind. The fancy pleases him, and he pro- 
ceeds to see how many other parallels to the 
Christian story he can think up. A few are 
easy,—and he is off. Wherever he can find 
a name with an M in it, he is sure he has 
found a parallel to Mary; wherever there is 
a J and an §, there is another form of the 
Jesus myth; and so on. Verification is un- 
necessary; the theory is so delightful and so 
amusing that it must be true. Then, when 
he has accumulated quite a mass of such 
matter, he puts it into print just to show 
those Biblical fellows how easy it is if you 
go at it his way. Then some book reviewer 
gets hold of the work and plays it up for the 
novelty of the thing, and every man who 
has lost belief in Christianity and wants to 
explain why so worthless a thing still cumbers 
the earth finds here just the theory he is 
looking for. It is all so easy, and makes 
Christianity such a silly thing. That starts 
the run, and no argument can stop it, for 
such people are not open to argument. It 
must just run itself out. Volney’s Ruins 
was a work of the same kind, now almost 
forgotten, but well known a hundred years 
ago. It had a great vogue for a while. 
Perhaps some historian of the year 2,000 
may amuse his readers by telling them the 
long-forgotten story of Drews and his myth- 
theory. 


GLEANINGS FROM OLD SHAKER JOURNALS. 
By Clara Endicott Sears. Boston: Hough- 
ton. Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—lMiss 
Sears’s delightful volume about Bronson 
Alcott’s Fruitlands predisposes one to an 
interest in her second book, which well repays 
the reader. She has put Harvard on the 
map for many who knew nothing about it, 
and who are likely to share her feeling about 
the attraction which this bit of New England 
has for lovers of secluded communities. 
Shadrack Ireland, the New Light preacher, 
brought his strange religion here, guarded 
his secret staircase, or held converse with his 
followers among the bowlders on the neigh- 
boring hill. Later came the United Society 
of Believers, otherwise known as Shakers, a 
strange sect dating back to the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. Bronson Alcott 
and his friends lived and suffered here in 
their attempts to create a New Eden; and 
only a few miles away the Second Adventists 
selected the hill from which they expected 
to be taken up into heaven. “‘ All the aspira- 
tions that have surged from the hearts of 
those searchers after the Ideal seem to linger 
still about the place.”’ Mother Ann, heralded 
by the Shakers of England as the woman in 
whom the Christ spirit had reincarnated 
itself, came to this country in 1774 after a 
prison experience which was duplicated in 
New York. In June, 1781, Mother Ann 
and the Elders arrived in Harvard, and the 
story of persecutions, following the accusa- 
tions of witchcraft that accompanied them 
everywhere, continued even to the time of 
Mother Ann’s death. ‘‘Who can read these 
old records,” says Miss Sears, ‘‘and not be 
touched by the child-like quality of faith 
possessed by Mother Ann? ... There could 
have been no great pleasure in being beaten 
and buffeted and execrated, day after day, 
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With later organization a new era began for 
the Shakers, an era of notable prosperity 
that lasted for over a century. Industries 


were developed and the thrift and industry ~ 


of the community were recognized. A calm 
serenity took the place of the early ecstatic 
enthusiasm, and they began to shrink from 
ridicule and misunderstanding. There are 


few of them left in this twentieth century. — 


They are fortunate in finding a chronicler of 
their. history so gently appreciative as Miss 
Sears. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By William Lyon Phelps. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.—No one could possibly 
consider this book from a purely academic 
standpoint. Its merit lies wholly in its 
popular appeal; and it is a book that any 
college professor should be heartily congrat- 
ulated on writing. Generally speaking, when 
an English professor in any of our leading 
colleges or universities writes about litera- 
ture, it generally kills all enthusiasm on our 
part for the masterpieces heavily and elabo- 
rately recommended. Not so with this book 
written by the best-known professor in the 
English department at Yale. Whether or 
not we agree with the criticisms made by 
Mr. Phelps, we find his book entertaining 
and stimulating. He gives us in the begin- 
ning a résumé of the history of the gradual 
development of novel-writing. He discusses 
Defoe, Fielding, and Richardson; he touches 
on Thackeray, Jane Austen, and Scott; but 
we find ourselves more vitally interested -in 
Prof. Phelps when we begin Chapter VIIL., 
entitled ‘‘Conrad Galsworthy and Others.” 
Frankly it is not often that we find such 
dispassionate and such keenly appreciative 
criticism for modern novelists as the author 
of this book evinces in his generous, thought- 
ful analysis of contemporary writers. He 
does not expect the impossible; he is not 
deceived by artificiality; and his taste is 
Catholic indeed. He sees merits in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, although he admits, as do 
most critics, that she has inevitably some 
problem or other up her sleeve to foist on 
the unsuspecting public. Likewise does he 
sharply differentiate between the “novel” 
and the “‘romance.”’ Mr. Phelps has learned 
that the real duty of the literary critic is to 
give constructive advice, to admit faults, but 
to designate virtues as well in modern litera- . 
ture. His book is extremely valuable; and 
comments from him on contemporary writers 
make the criticisms of many self-satisfied 
literary censors seem petty and cArpia® in 
comparison. 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE. By Jeanne Le 
Guiner. ‘Translated by H. M. C. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.—We rather 
hope that in time we shall not have to read 
quite so many personal letters from ‘‘the 
front.” These particular ones are very ex- 
cellent, and yet they have no particular 
individuality to make them more interesting 
than are thousands of others. It is, of 
course, a natural thing that personal letters — 
from friends are of measureless interest to— 


those who receive them, but when they are 


published and blanks are left for aames and — 
allusions constantly made, which are asite 
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ay be. Letters of the illustrious always 


< are popular with readers, and fiction in 
- letters which gives a completed story is like- 


wise good; but we can see small value in the 
_ publication of this book. There have been 
many like it since the war began. 


THE Boy WITH THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 
' By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50——The act- 
ual working of the Post-office Department 
gives opportunity for a book not less valuable 
and interesting than the seven that have 
preceded it in the United States Service 
Series. These books are under the unofficial 
but carefully exercised patronage of the vari- 
ous departments at Washington, the work of 
which serves as background for the different 
stories. Postmaster-General Burleson gave 
department officials instructions to assist 
the writer in his work, and there is no doubt 
that the exciting stories here narrated are 
faithful reports of actual happenings. It is 
no perfunctory praise that we accord to the 
book, which is interesting from start to finish, 
and at times even thrilling. The entire 
series gives a boy some knowledge of what it 
means to be in the service of the United 
States, and inspires respect for the service 
and a finer patriotism. 


BoNnNIE SCOTLAND AND WHAT WE OWE 
Her. By William Elliot Griffis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—The 
Scotsman at home and abroad, his part in 
the world’s work, and something of the debt 
which Americans owe to Scotland: to set all 
this forth has been the task which Mr. 
Griffis placed before himself and carried out 
with revelations of the personal enjoyment 
which makes records of travel and study 
interesting. ‘To him Scotland is the land of 
“Macbeth, Bruce, Wallace, Scott, Burns, and 
Knox. He conjures with these names, tak- 
ing his interested reader with him on blessed 
pilgrimages, and combining instruction, com- 
ment, and interesting illustrations from his- 
tory or personal experience. Dr. Griffis has 
written many books, chiefly about Belgium, 
Holland, or Japan, and his study of Scotland 
and the Scotch people is not less worth while. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine is 
becoming a necessity in every household, 
partly for the sake of the elders, but much 
more as a means of education for the young. 
Geography and history are taught and 
illustrated in many attractive ways. The 
October number is devoted to Italy, and is 
full of charming illustrations of history and 
art, ancient and modern. 


_ The Nineteenth Century and After contains 
fifteen articles, too many to be characterized 
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ancient and modern; six of them deal with 
questions raised by the great war now going 
on.” Other articles relate to affairs in Ireland, 
Egypt, and the United States. The sex 
question is not overlooked and philosophy 
in Russia is not forgotten. There is a 
brilliant array of names, but no article lays 
claim to notice merely because somebody 
wrote it. 


The November number of the Southern 
Workman, published by the Hampton Insti- 
tute Press, illustrates the wide scope of that 
magazine. It contains a character sketch of 
the head of the agricultural department at 
Tuskegee; an illustrated account of a trip 
among Oklahoma Indians who have been 
educated in the East; a very interesting 
description of Turkish customs and festivals, 
also illustrated; a scientific paper on certain 
health conditions among Negroes, by a 
Southern student of sociology; requirements 
for efficiency in a country school by a 
Southern educator; and a statement of the 
new Maryland education law. There is an 
exhaustive editorial report of the recent 
Mohonk Conference and another showing the 
significance of the Negro rural exhibit at the 
State Fair held in Richmond in October. 
Other editorials treat of the important 
conference in August of the Southern Uni- 
versity Race Commission, of the meeting of 
the Society of American Indians, and of the 
coming annual rally in Roanoke, Va., of the 
Negro Organization Society. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Negro Year Book for 1916-17, the 
fourth annual edition, has been enlarged and 
improved. There are 60 more pages of 
matter than in the 1914-15 edition, which 
contained 417 pages. This new edition has 
over 100 pages of new matter. The informa- 
tion has been revised and brought down to 
date. 75 pages are devoted to a review of the 
events of 1914-15 as they affect the interests 
and indicate the progress of the race. Among 
the topics of interest considered in this 
review are: “The Negro, Cotton, and The 
European War’; ‘Whites and Negroes in 
the South Co-operating for Social Uplift”; 
“The Negro and Prohibition”; ‘Rural 
School Improvement”; ‘‘Scholastic Dis- 
tinctions Won by Negroes”; “The Liter- 
ature of the Year as It Relates to Negroes’”’; 
“President Wilson and the Negro”; ‘‘The 
Race Problem and Women’s Suffrage”; 
“The Negro and Jim Crow Cars’’; “The 
Negro and Segregation’’; “The Race Prob- 
lem in South Africa.” Other new features 
of interest are a list of Negroes who have made 
Phi Beta Kappa, and an extended review of 
Negro Suffrage from Colonial days to the 
present. The success of the previous edi- 
tions has encouraged the publishers to be- 


lieve that the Negro Year Book is filling the 
need of a publication which impartially 
gives a review of current events as they re- 
late to the Negro and at the same time pro- 
vides a compact but comprehensive state- 
ment of historical and statistical facts. In 
its 475 pages one finds in a succinct form not 
only the important facts of the history of the 
Negro, but also a great mass of detailed 
information concerning present conditions 
and the progress of the race. It is now the 
standard authority on these matters. Price, 
35 cents post-paid. Address: The Negro 
Year Book Co., Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


y.CUE BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
Plate and roo impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of my Craftsmanship. 
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SALVATION BY FAITH 
AND 
SALVATION BY CHARACTER 


Short Leaflet 
Sent gratis (no charge whatever) to P. O. M. workers or 


any one interested. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston. 


LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D., is prepared to, 
deliver Lectures and Addresses within a reason- 
able distance of New York upon the following 
among other subjects: 


WORLD RELIGION 


1. THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. 

2. THe Great SACRED Books oF MANKIND. 

3. THE PLACE OF JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD’S 
ReELicious DEVELOPMENT. 

4. THE Brs_tE EMANCIPATED FROM ITS CHAINS AND MADE 
A Wortp Book. 

5. WorLD BRoTHERHOOD. 


THE ORIENT 


1. THE PRESENT AND Future oF CHINA. WILL THE RE- 
PUBLIC ENDURE? 

2. THE CIVILIZATION OF JAPAN. Is THERE A JAPANESE 
PERIL? 

3- Powtricat InpIA: Witt British RULE ENDURE? 

4. Reticrous Inpia: Witt Inp1a Become CuristiAN? 

5. THE BraHMO SOMAJ AND THE ArYA SoMAJ, THE RE- 
ATER Relicious RerorM MOVEMENTS OF 

DIA. 

6. LrBERAL RELIGION IN THE ORIENT: PERSONAL OBSER- 
VATIONS AND EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, Cutna, INDIA, 
CEYLON, AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Dr. Sunderland’s Lectures on the Orient are 
the fruits of his studies for many years of the 
Civilization and Religions of Asia, his tour 
through India to visit the Brahmo Somajes in 
the interest of the.British Unitarian Association 
in 1895-96, and his extended visit to Japan, 
China, India, Ceylon, and the Philippines as 
Billings Lecturer of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1913-14. 


For lecture engagements, address 
423 West 120th Street, New York City. 
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evangelism. - 


This tract has a unique place in the literature 
of liberal religion. It calls attention to the 


' identity of many ideals taught anc sustained by 


the great fraternal orders and the teachings of 
Unitarianism. It is also a forceful presentation 
of the logical inconsistencies of those who, sub- 
scribing to the liturgies of the secret orders, 
attempt to promote the interests of popular 
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The Dome. 
A Question. 


When you go to get a drink, 
Do you ever stop to think, 
‘That dogs and cats, and squirrels, too, 
‘Get just as thirsty, dear, as you? 
‘They cannot turn a faucet,—so— 
All parched and thirsty they must go. 
Oh, did you ever stop to think, 
They cannot ¢sk you for a drink? 
—Fairmont Snyder. 


The Clever Cheese-maker. 


Once upon a time there lived, in a little 
straw hut, a poor cheese-maker and his wife. 
They made good cheeses, and sold them 
whenever they could; but they lived in a 
lonely spot, and few people passed by that 
way, so that they made but a slender living. 
Now it chanced one day that, when the good 
wife came to count the chéeses, she found that 
there were six missing, although she had 
not sold any or given them away. 

So she said to her husband, ‘‘Some thief 
has stolen six cheeses in the night.” 

“Good!” said the husband. 

“‘Bad!” said the wife. 

“Good, I tell you!’’ cried the husband. 
““We will watch to-night and catch the thief, 
and to-morrow we will take him before the 
judge and ask that he be forced to pay us 
twice the value of the cheeses.” 

“‘Good!”’ said the wife. ‘‘What a clever 
fellow you are!”’ 

“Oh, I have not a pumpkin on my 
shoulders!’’ said the husband, chuckling. 

Accordingly, the husband and wife con- 
cealed themselves under the bed the next 
night and watched to see what would happen. 
About midnight the door opened softly, and 
in came a large brown monkey. He looked 
all about, and, seeing no one, he went to the 
cheese cupboard, took three of the finest 
cheeses, and made off. The wife was for 
following him; but the husband said, ‘‘No! 
let us wait and see if he comes again.” 

So they waited, and sure enough the 
monkey returned in a few minutes, and, tak- 
ing three more cheeses, went off again. This 
time the man followed him. Holding the 
cheeses carefully in his arms, the monkey 
took his way through the woods till he came 
to the mouth of a cave, into which he ran. 

The cheese-maker slipped noiselessly after 
him. They went through a dark, winding 
passage, which led to a vaulted chamber 
hollowed in the solid rock. Here the mon- 
key entered, while the man concealed him- 
self behind a point of rock and peeped after 
him. The room was full of monkeys; and 
at the farther end sat the monkey king, on 
a throne made of a huge mass of gold. The 
cheese-maker stared at that, for he had 
never seen such a sight. When the monkey 
king saw the cheese, he howled with delight, 
seized the largest one, and gobbled it up. 

When the cheese-maker saw that, he 
turned about and went home again; for he 
needed to see no more, having a head on 
his shoulders, and not a pumpkin. 

“How now?” asked his wife. ‘You come 
back without the cheeses?” 

“Hold your tongue, good wife,” he said. 
“Knowledge is better than cheese.” 

“Truly!” said the wife, scornfully, “it 
must be a fine knowledge to be worth six 
of my best cheeses,” 


The next night the man hid himself behind 7 
the door of the hut, and, when the monkey- 
thief appeared, he sprang out and caught 
him by his long tail. 

“Here, wife!” he cried, “bring me your 
shears, that I may cut off this fellow’s tail 
for a rope to beat him with.” 

“Ai, ai!’’? screamed the monkey. 
not cut off my handsome tail! Spare me, 
and I will give you whatever you wish.” 

“Do you mean it?” asked the cheese- 
maker, giving the tail a twist. 

** Ai, ai!” said the monkey. 
upon my honor.” 

“Then,” said the cheese-maker, “go and 
bring me a lump of gold from the king’s 
throne as big as my fist, and you shall have 
your freedom and a cheese besides.” 

The monkey, glad to escape so easily, 
hastened away, and soon returned with the 
lump of gold. 

“What do you want of this yellow stuff?” 
he asked. “‘It is fit only to make chains of.” 

“Well, I may want to make a chain some 
day,” replied the cheese-maker. ‘‘The door 
will be locked after this,” he added; ‘“‘but, 
whenever your master wants cheese, you 
know how to get it.” 

It happened, in this way, that the cheese- 
maker and his wife grew very rich; for the 
monkeys constantly came to buy cheese, 
and they always paid for it with heavy lumps 
of gold. Soon the straw hut disappeared, 
and in its stead a stately house of stone, with 
gardens and terraces about it. ‘The cheese- 
maker wore a velvet coat, and his wife 
flaunted about in a satin gown; but still 
they never failed to make their cheeses twice 
a week, 

“Why do you still make cheese?’”’ asked 
the fine visitors who came to see them, idling 
in gilded coaches. But the cheese-maker 
had but one answer for them all: ‘‘ Because 
I have a head on my shoulders, and not a 
pumpkin.’’—Laura E. Richards. 
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Percy, a Monkey.* 


Percy is a black Brazilian ring-tailed 
monkey, with a smooth white face, bright, 
beady black eyes, and a little patch of black 
hair on his head that gives him the appear- 
ance of a very old weazened-up man with a 
skullcap. He has long limbs, and hands very 
much like a human baby’s hands. 

I purchased Percy in Los Angeles, from a 
man whose brother captured him in Brazil, 
and brought him all the way to California. 
He was about six months old when I got 
him. This man was very cruel to Percy 
and used to beat him unmercifully, trying 
to tame him, and I bought him because I 
hated to see him so abused. 

Percy was so wild when I bought him that 
we could hardly go near him; but he imme- 
diately took up with my cousin, who has 
always been very kind to animals of all kinds, 
and went up on her shoulder and kissed her 
all over her cheek, and, although he has 
only seen this lady once in three years, when 
he did see her he immediately went to her 
and loved her in the same way, and could 
hardly be induced to go back to his window. 


* The Editor of Our Dumb Animals says: ‘While we do 
not encourage attempts to domesticate wild animals, the 
following account shows such fine consideration in rescuing 
an unhappy animal and such subsequent kind treatment, 
that we have decided to publish it. The monkey is owned 
by the author at Stockton, Cal.” — 
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Percy is very fond of peppermint candy, — 


and one day, while sitting on this lady’s - 


shoulder eating a peppermint, the thought 


seemed to strike him that she might like 


candy, too, and quick as a flash he took the 


mint out of his own mouth and popped it — 


into hers, as she opened it to say something. 
When I receive a letter from this cotisiti, 
Percy always wants the envelope arid smells 
it all over, arid finally chéws the stamp, but 
will not destroy the envelope, as he seems to 
know that it is different from other envelopes. 
Sometimes he will play with it all day, and 
at other times he will take a pencil and mark 
all over the envelope, when we tell him to 
“write to Ella.” He never. wants to write 
to any one else. 

He is very intelligent and seems to under- 
stand everything one is speaking about, and 
if you give him anything he never forgets it 
and always expects the same thing when he 
sees you. For instatice, oie mai let him go 
through his pockets aiid take out something 
he had brought for him one day, ard ever 
since, when this man comes, Pefcy has to go 
into his pockets immediately arid search usitil 
he finds something. Another man let Percy 
knock off his hat, the first time he came to 
see him, and now when he comes, Percy 
immediately knocks off his hat. 

Percy lives in a store where he has an 
opportunity to see many people. He picks 
out his friends and makes up his mind that 
he dislikes some people very quickly. He is 
always glad to see his friends, but when any 
one whom he dislikes comes in, he makes 
faces at them atid acts vety much like a 
badly spoiled child. 

He is not very fond of children, as a rule, 
and does not seem to notice them very much, 
unless they are very nicely dressed, when he 
shows a preference for little girls with bright- 
colored ribbons. There is, however, one little 
boy named Bobbie who comes to see Percy, 
who seems to be an exception to this tule, as 
Percy immediately comes down from his cage 
and wants to run and play with him. 

Sometimes when things have gone wrong 
and Percy is crying, I say, “Here comes 
Bobbie.” He immediately stops crying and 
begins to look for Bobbie. We believe the 
reason he likes Bobbie better than other 
little boys is because Bobbie is gentle with 
him. 

We had Percy in the window of the store, 
and crowds of people used to stand outside to 
watch his antics when he was performing on 
his trapeze and the louder they laughed the 
harder he would perform, seemingly trying to 
show off still more. 

We have to watch Percy very closely, as 
he is mischievous, and he seems to realize 
when he is being watched and will wait until 
he thinks the coast is clear before attempting 
his mischief. When caught at any mischief, 
he cries very hard and seems to be very angry 
at the person who has discovered him, and 


the only way to stop his crying is to pretend © 


to whip that person. 
He is very industrious and likes to do what 


others around him are doing. For instance, ae 


if I am sewing, Percy has to have a needle © 
and thread and piece of cloth and sew, too. 
He pushes the needle into the cloth with his 
hands and pulls it out with his teeth. 
likes to try to mend his playthings when th 


he 


has an inecina nifectis for ened, and 
when eating them he holds his head back so 

that he will not lose any of the juice. He is 
5 also very fond of raw eggs and will hold one 
in his hand, make a small hole in one end, 
and suck out the inside without spilling a 
drop. He can drink from a cup or glass just 
as a person drinks, and can use a spoon very 
nicely. 

When his master goes away he grieves for 
him and will hardly eat, and the moment he 
sees his master coming he says, ‘‘ Ah-hah,” 
: which seems to be an expression of enjoy- 

- ment. 

In the mornings he is quite talkative, when 
he wants his breakfast, and says, ‘‘Ah-hah, 
ah-hah,’’ and when his master says, “‘ You 
must say it three times,” he does say, 
“ Ah-hah, ah-hah, ah-hah,” emphasizing the 
last one very strongly. 

When bath-time comes we give Percy a tin 
of water and he gets right into the pan and 
washes himself, using his tail for a wash-rag. 
He washes his feet like a person, washing 
between each toe very carefully, then after 
he has dried himself he holds out his feet to 

_ his master to have his toe-nails manicured. 

When Percy gets sleepy he wraps-hiimself 
up in his little blanket and curls up into a 
little furry ball and goes to sleep. He used 
to have a white rat for a pet, and he always 
wanted it when he got sleepy. He would 
hold and rock and love that rat, just like a 
mother with her baby, then curl up with it 
in his arms for the night. When his rat died 
one day, he grieved for it and would not be 

_comforted for a long time. 

I have been offered large sums of money 
for Percy, but we have become so attached 
to him that it would seem almost like selling 
one of the family and we would not think of 
accepting any price. I believe that the little 
monkey would very soon grieve himself to 
death if he was separated from us. © 

The things that he has done would fill a 
book, but I feel that this will give you a fair 
idea of his habits ‘and intelligence—HWMrs. 
A. E. Robinson, in Our Dumb Animals. 
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Tommy’s Luck. 


It is very well, sometimes, to be the! 
youngest of the family; but Tommy had 
found that even being young has its troubles, 
and to-day they seemed very great. His 
brothers had talked for a week about the 
coming circus. They had saved their 
money until they had enough for a side 
show or two and for peanuts. “It’s too 
bad we can’t afford tickets to the big tent,” 
they said, “but we'll see the parade and 
hear the music, anyway.” 

Tommy supposed he was going. At least, 
he supposed so until it was time to start. 
Then he ran in to get his hat. “Why, 

; Tommy,” cried John, ‘you can’t go! You 
— couldn’t walk to town.” 

_ Tommy stopped short. True, he had never 
walked so far as that. His father had taken 
the horses away the day before, and would 
not be back until night. ‘“Couldn’t you 
carry ne pes of the way?” he began. 


the hill and, by trying hard, kept back his 
tears; then he dug tunnels and played 
soldiers. Suddenly, as he happened to look 
toward-the windmill, he saw Bossy, the cow, 
push down the gate and wander inside the 
well lot. 

He ran as hard as he could, but it was 
too late; for as Bossy stepped toward the 
edge of the well, the bank gave way, and down 
she went ten feet into three feet of water. 

Tommy looked at her as she floundered 


and shivered in the water. ‘‘Well,” he 
scolded, “if you had only waited! I was 
coming as fast as I could.” . Then he set 


the windmill to pumping, so the water could 
not get any higher in the well, and started 
after help. 

Every house that he came to was closed— 
every one had gone to the circus. So he 
went on toward the town. His legs grew 
tired and his back ached, but he kept on. 
At last he heard the sound of the circus 
calliope. His heart leaped and he started 
toward the music; but then he remembered 
his errand: he must get help to Bossy. 
And just as he turned down Main Street, 
he met his father driving home. 

In a little while he had told his story and 
had started to climb into the buggy, glad of 
a chance to ride home. But his father 
stopped him. “Hold on, sonny,” he said, 
as he ran his hand into his pocket. “I 
guess Bossy is worth a ticket to the circus 
and some peanuts and red lemonade besides.” 
So he handed Tommy three bright quarters. 
“T'll drive in for you after I get Bossy out.” 

Three hours later Tommy, swinging on a 
tent rope as he waited for his father, saw 
his brothers. ‘Hey, ho!” he shouted. 

They came over to where he was waiting 
and listened to his story, first about Bossy 
and then about what he had seen inside the 
big tent. 

“Whew!” said John, as he helped himself 
to Tommy’s peanuts. ‘It’s great to be 
the youngest of the family. It scems as if 
Tommy was born lucky.” 

“TI know he was born faithful,” said a 
quiet voice. The boys whirled about and 
saw their father waiting at the side of the 
road. “Jump in,” he said. ‘‘Thanks to 
“Tommy’s luck,’ as you call it, you'll all get a 
ride home.’”’—Catha ine in Youth's Com- 
panion. 


The Governor and His Dog. 


The town of Zug is in Switzerland, near 
the great St. Gotthard Pass, with its peaks 
all covered with shining ice and heavy banks 
of snow. Sometimes the sunshine melts 
them a little, and then great masses go 
sliding down the mountain side, covering 
everything in their path. It was near this 
town that a dog once made himself famous 
by saving the lives of two persons. 

Many years ago the young governor of the 
province was riding over the St. Gotthard, 
and with him were his servant and pet dog. 
Right at the top of the pass a swift avalanche 
came sweeping down, and governor, servant, 
and dog were in an instant buried beneath it. 

The dog was the first to shake off the terri- 
ble load. He barked and howled and 
moaned, but could not find his master. 
After a while he seemed to understand that 


|something had happened to his beloved 


master, and, with a loud bark, he turned 
-Jand hurried’ back to the little inn that he 
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had seen as they passed it in the morning, 
His whines and howls and nervous calls and 
scratching gave the people to understand 
that some accident had occurred, and, 
snatching up pickaxes and snow-shovels, 
they followed him. When they reached 
the place, the faithful dog stopped suddenly, 
plunged his face in the snow, and began to 
scratch it up, all the while whining and bark- 
ing. The men set to work at once, found 
the poor governor, and dragged him out, 
and after some work they rescued the servant. 
The men were barely alive. They had 
heard the howling and barking of the dog, 
noticed his departure, and given up all hope. 

The faithful dog almost died for joy when 
he saw his master’s face again, and the grate- 
ful master resolved that his dog should 
never be forgotten. He sent for a great 
artist, and told him to make a beautiful 
statue, that all the world might know 
of the faithfulness of the dog and the grati- 
tude of the man. ‘There you will find it in 
the little church at Zug,—the marble tomb 
of the governor, with his beloved dog resting 
at his feet—The Olive Leaf. 


When the Weather is Cloudy. 


“The weather is cloudy this morning,” 
said Maude’s father. 

“Why, father, the sun is shining just as 
bright!”’ cried Maude. 

“Oh, that sun! But I meant the indoor 
weather.”’ 


Maude looked at her father a minute and * 


then turned quickly away from him. She 
must have known what he meant. 

‘What is indoor weather, father?’’ asked 
her sister Madge. 

“Oh, when anybody in the family comes 
to breakfast late and wishes there were 
something good to eat, and wishes our 
canatry-bird wouldn’t make so much noise, 
and wishes that old school wouldn’t be- 
gin so early, why, then I think the indoor 
weather is rather cloudy. Don’t you think 
so, too?”’ he added, smiling. 

Maude looked at her father a minute and 
then laughed. ‘‘Father makes indoor sun- 
shine, anyway,’ she said. 

Do you make indoor 
Mayflower. 


sunshine?—The 


Teacher: “‘ What is The Hague tribunal?” 
Willie: ‘‘ The Hague tribunal ar’’— Teacher: 
“Don’t say ‘The Hague tribunal_are,’, Willie: 
use is.” Willie: ‘‘The Hague tribunal is- 
bitrates national controversies.’’—Judge. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrectors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Unitarian from Brazil. 


Mr. M. Arruda Camargo, departmental 
chief, Statistics of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, an ardent Unitarian, is visiting in 
Boston. He is the guest of the American 
Unitarian Association. Mr. Camargo will 
remain in the United States until January, 
1917. It is expected that he will visit a 
number of our church meetings, not as a 
part of his own prearranged plans, but by 
request, because his visit is regarded with so 
much pleasure and honor. 

Mr. Camargo made the voyage from 
Brazil—a matter of twenty days—for the 
sole purpose of becoming acquainted with 
Unitarians in the United States of America. 
He was acquainted, before he came, with a 
number of our leaders, notably Dr. Wendte, 
by means of correspondence having for its 
object the establishment of our work in 
Brazil, of which Sao Paulo is one of the most 
important states. He arrived in New York 
on October 29. His coming was entirely 
unannounced. When he inquired by letter 
for a copy of the Year Book, the Association 
immediately invited him to come to Boston. 
He appeared, also by invitation, before the 
meeting of the board of directors at the 
November meeting, and charmed his hearers 
with the recital of what he has attempted to 
do for free Christianity in his country. 

Having been a clergyman in the Presby- 
terian Church, and influential in its councils, 
Mr. Camargo’s leading into the liberal faith, 
by means of Unitarian tracts and the Chris- 
tian Register, was followed by a zeal to propa- 
gate the faith so happily delivered to him. 
Four tracts were translated in the Portu- 
guese, of which 500 copies were distributed 
among Brazilians in the United States, 500 
among the residents of the several islands 
belonging to Portugal, and 8,ooo in Brazil, 
during the past year. The tracts were: 
“Our Gospel,” by Dr. Minot Savage; ‘‘The 
Bible from the Liberal Christian Point of 
View,” by Rev. James A. Cruzan; ‘‘The 
Divinity of Jesus,’ by Dr. Alexander T. 
Bowser; and Miracles in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge,” by Dr. J. T. Sunderland. Of 
the last Mr. Camargo said it was the most 
prized of all, and was eagerly read and 
passed on to hundreds of Brazilians who 
were looking for the light upon a subject 
peculiarly in need of illumination in his land. 

Before he was able to have the tracts 
printed, Mr. Camargo typed on his machine 
with his own hands five copies of one of the 
tracts, and they were read and read until, 
as he said, they were no more. It is worth 
noting that the typography and format of 
the tracts translated by Mr. Camargo are 
unusually fine specimens of the printer’s 
craft. 

Mr. Camargo is thoroughly familiar with 
the life and institutions of Brazil, and indeed 
the whole of South America. He is exceed- 
ingly skilful in the use of English, and 
magnetic and winsome as a speaker. It will 
be a most fortunate thing for any of our 
church organizations to have him come among 
them. His visit is not designed for such 
purposes, but he is gracious and happy to 
learn about our denominational life. 


It is a thrilling experience for one to come 


in the presence of this one active apostle of 
our free faith in the great, expansive country 
to the south of us. There are many persons 
who are ready there as here to receive the 


word, Among the intelligent natives and 
among the Americans in Brazil in profes- 
sorial and other capacities, there are not less 


than one thousand among his acquaintances. 


Mr. Camargo says, who are eager to a degree 


to receive our message and our ministry. 
Something to meet this tremendous oppor- 


tunity will be done, surely, as one of the 


moves forward in our mission to the wide 
world. : 


John J. Enneking. 


Unitarians have lost from their ranks a 


distinguished artist in the passing on of John 


J. Enneking, whose funeral services were held 
at the Unitarian church in Hyde Park, last 
Monday. They have lost not only an un- 
usual painter of scenery, but a man who 
proved by a brave and victorious life that 
Unitarianism is, as Charles W. Eliot has said, 
the most cheerful faith in the world to live 
by, both in prosperity and adversity. 

At the Boston Art Club may be seen a 
portrait of Mr. Enneking, a most impressive, 
handsome face, like Longfellow’s in its 
beauty, but more virile. At the Guild of 
Boston Artists one of his paintings last week 
bore above it a sheaf of palms as a token of 
the loss of his fellow-artists. The canvas is 
‘The Bear River Trout Brook,’ and pictures 
a quiet pool in a dense Maine woods which 
October has touched with its gay coloring. 
A silver stream threads its way over rocks 
and finally spreads out in the pool, where the 


clear unruffled water reveals every stick and) 
stone on the bottom, among which hide and | 


dart the shining fish. 


Southern Letter. 


tion it seems good indeed to hear from the 


various churches here in the Southland and_ 


know with what renewed energy they are 
starting their season’s work. 

Two of the churches have lost dear and 
valued members, but the beautiful memories 
of these friends are as an urgent message to 
those who are left to do even better work, 

San Antonio is looking forward hopefully 
to having a church of its own very soon. 
The plans are made and have been sent to 
Boston for approval. When it was known 


the plans were to be on exhibition at the 
Alliance meeting, a great deal of enthusiasm 
and interest was shown, and a well-attended | 


meeting with members full of eager questions, 
criticisms, and words of approval was the 
result; and every one present felt the need 
of doing her share and, if possible, a little 
more for the Church Building Fund in order 
to make this dream of the “First Unitarian 
Church in San Antonio” a beautiful realiza- 
tion as soon as possible. The church 
services are well attended, and the course 
of sermons on ‘‘ Honesty in Religion’’ which 
Mr. Badger is now giving seem to meet 
with the response which their fineness of 
thought deserves. One of the leading 
papers has printed two of these sermons, 


and by so doing has reached the larger | 


Monday morning congregation. 
The Junior Alliance held a cake and 
candy sale, and the proceeds, added to a 


former contribution, almost make the sum 


of twenty-five dollars, which was to be their 


oe irs rea he . 


fifteen: years-of age,aihd. their-eagemness to 


do their share for the new chusBed ds: wary 
pleasing. 4 = 

The Men’s Ciperet Club ie om rl sighs 
esting meetings; the first one, at which Mr. 
Badger presided and led the discussion on 
the subject of ‘‘The Fine Art of Listening to 
the Other Side,’ and the following meeting, 
at which Mr. Paul Law spoke upon ‘“What 
about Mexico from an Inside Viewpoint,” 
interested agood company ofmen. © 

> The church at Atlanta has a very attractive 
leaflet with a picture of the church, a ‘list 
of the officers, and church and Alliance 
activities. In addition to the church work 
they contribute articles to the Needle Work 
Guild and money to other charitable organiza- 
tions, and have one representative on the 
board of control of the Home for the Friend- 
less, thus reaching out: into the work of- the 
city. . 
The uae in Dallas is feeling cae the 
loss of three of its church members. Mrs. 
Walker, a co-worker, Judge W. A. Bonner, 
and Mr, C. R. Buddy, who had been in this 
church work from the very first. He was a 
friend to all; loved for his genial: personality 
and ever helpfulness, his loss is keenly felt. 
However, with the brave and inspiring mes- 
sage from Mr. Gilmour given in his-series of 
sermons on “No Refuge but in Truth,” ‘they 
are spurred on to fresh endeavor. _ 

The Alliance commenced -its year’s oink 
with an all-day sewing meeting, -and the 
business meeting was so well attended it was 
voted to continue this plan. The members 
came at eleven, bringing basket luncheon 
and needlework. At noon the Juncheon 


| was served, and members engaged in busi- 
jmess in town joined the party. At one- 
thirty the. business meeting was held. and 
After the long silence of the summer vaca- 


plans made for having four regular suppers 
and two. cafeteria suppers. A Christmas 
bazaar will be given in December.- The pro- 
grammes for the social meetings include 
readings from Dickens, and ‘the Modern 
Drama by Mrs. Georgia. Stenger, and two 
musical afternoons. 

The October social was held at the home of 
Mrs. J. L. Furneaux, and a delightful after- 
noon was spent “’mongst friends.” Mrs. 
Stenger presented_the amusing French 
comedy, “The Man Who- Married a -Dumb 
Wife’’ (translated by Anatole France). _ 

The Dramatic Society has organized for the 
season, The Young People’s Religious | Union 
held. a five o’clock -vespers November. 5: 
Mrs. Thompson and Mr. Kreissig lent their 


aid to this beautiful service, and Mr. Anthony 


Geevers gave an address on “‘ Generosity. eae 

The New Orleans. church opened its fall 
services the first Sunday in October, with 
Mr. Kent in his pulpit, fresh from vacation : 
days spent at his summer home on Cape Cod. 
The congregation was. deeply saddened by 
the recent death-of Prof. Henry. EB. Rugan of 
Tulane University, who for years. had been. a 
faithful and beloved. member. of the. New 
Orleans church, and on its board. of trustees 
and superintendent of its Sunday-school. 

This opening service in October - Be 
therefore made partly. one ro) ape “M Memoriam’ 
for Prof, Rugan by the pastor. . ee ; 

The church welfare - FR has © te 
several dpestings to Pe and lan for the 


She Ay 


Se 


an experience meeting, when iembers’ tell! 


oa they earned the dollar or dollars they 
bring to the treasury as the result of some 
- summer work; nearly one hundred dollars 
was raised in this way at the October meet- 
ing. Later in the month the Branch held a 
reception for the congregation and new 
- members; but what is perhaps the most 
interesting thing of all, is the fact that the 
Branch did not take a vacation this year 
when the .church closed, but met every 
week and read aloud and studied ‘‘The 
History of the Alliance.’”? These summer 
meetings were held at the homes of the 
members who remained in the city. Those 
who attended these meetings will find the 
coming winter’s Alliance work more interest- 
ing and better understood and appreciated 
than before, due to the information gathered 
at these readings. A ten-cent silver col- 
lection was given at these meetings, thereby 
adding several dollars to the Alliance treasury. 

The winter’s meetings will begin with a 
luncheon followed by a business session and 
at 3 P.M. the Study Class meeting, which 
offers this year a series of interesting papers 
upon “‘ Liberal Religion in Foreign Countries.” 
Holland, Russia, Hungary, Poland, India, 
Italy, France, are the countries considered. 

The church publicity committee has 
had neat boxes made just large enough to 
hold about twenty-five American Unitarian 
Association tracts and has succeeded in 
placing several of these in rest-rooms and 
railway stations where people may pass: their 
waiting-time reading some of our good litera- 
ture. 

The Sunday-school has started out with 
such a fine beginning that a very fine Sunday- 
school year is looked forward to. 

Mr. Kent and Mr. Conkling of the Atlanta 
church will exchange pulpits for two Sundays 
in November. Mr, Conkling has visited 
New Orleans before and will again be a 

welcome guest. 

Sunday, November 5, Oklahoma had a 

service of dedication for the first Unitarian 
church in that State. »Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith of Chicago preached the sermon and 
_ Rev. William Channing Brown of Boston, 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave an address. A member of 
the congregation wrote the words of a hymn, 
entitled ‘“ Brotherhood,’ which was sung at 
the close of the service. 

A campaign of religious education com- 
prising seven lectures was given in October, 
from the 9th to the 15th. The speaker was 
Rev. Leon Milton Birkhead of the First 
Unitarian Church of Wichita, Kan.; the 
subjects dwelt upon were ‘‘ What the Modern 
World Thinks about Jesus,” “about God,” 
“about Miracles,’ ‘‘about Hell,” ‘about the 
Bible,” “‘about Religion,” and finally ‘‘What 
the Modern World Owes to the Heretic.” 
After each lecture opportunity was given for 

questions. : 
- Anew Austin organ has just been placed in 


the church in Charleston, $.C., and its] 


beautiful tones complete the inspiration of 
the church service. A series of organ recitals 
are to be given on Sunday afternoons by 
some of the organists of the city, and at an 
_ early date Prof. Theo Saul of New York 
oo is to arin for which tickets are 


furnishing and the lights; they are also work- 
ing for a sale which will be held later in the 
season. 
The Ladies’ Social Sewing Society is to 
hold a sale of fancy work and useful gifts, 
December 12, at the parish’ hall; - each 
member was given a small sum of money 
which she must increase and return February 
1, with a full report of her efforts in’ the 
financial world. ACHR. 


"The Helping Hands hes of The Alliance ~ 
are to help raise the money for the choir |- 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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~ Unitarian an Meetings. 


~ Officers ‘of the. Asposions Unitarian As- 
saci so have sent a letter tolthe minister of 
every Unitarian church in New England, 
asking that all co-operate during December 
in the presentation ‘of the fundamentals. of 
the liberal faith, by preaching sermons, the 
subjects .to be. the same, each Sunday, 
throughout New England. Lists of subjects, 


texts, and selected hymns have been sent to 
all the ministers in order that they may. be 


treated simultaneously. 


SS SS SS 


This advertisement 1s one of a series 5 designed to effect closer co-op- 


eration between the company and its 


Subscribers. There are three parties 


to a telephone call—the person calling, the person called, and the oper- 


ator who connects them. 


The quality of service rendered is determined by 


the spirit in which all three work together rather than by the individual 
effort of any one or two of these three persons. 


Your Interests 


Are 


Linked With Ours 


Before calling by telephone, consult the telephone directory and 


be sure to obtain the correct number, 


Mistakes often result 


from taking numbers from letter heads; business cards or private 


memoranda. 


Do not rely on memory. 


Give the number to the operator distinctly and in a moder- 


ate tone of voice. 


With the lips about-half an inch from the 


mouthpiece, speak clearly the name of the-Central_office and 
each numeral, separating the figures of. the telephone number, 
for example, ‘‘Beach, four-one-five-0” (4150). 


Listen when the operator repeats the number. 


it is right. If she does not 


Say “‘Yes”’ if 


quote it correctly, tell her so at 


once and repeat the correct number. 


As a matter of courtesy, the person making the call should be 
ready to talk as soon as the line is-connected, and the receiver 
should be held at the ear until the called party answers or some 
report is given by the operator. 


The identity of the person calling should be announced as 


soon as the called station answers. 


If a wrong station 


has been called, say to the person answering, “I beg your par- 


don, you were called by mistake.” 


Signal the operator, state 


that a wrong connection was made and ask for the correct 


number. 


The party calling should end the conversation by saying 


“Good-bye, ’’ 


leaving no doubt in the mind of the party 


called that the conversation has ended. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


G. W. CONWAY, Division Commercial Supt. 
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The central idea is to make a declaration of 
the liberal religion, of confidence, and good- 
will. The text of Scripture which stands as 
a heading for;the whole series is ‘“‘ Yet show I 
you a more excellent way,” and the sub-title 
for the series is ““A Rational and Reverent 
Gospel for the Present Age.”’ 

For December 3 the subject is ‘“God’s 
Everlasting Purpose; the Faith in the 
Eternal Goodness.” Suggested texts are: 
“He will not always chide, neither will he 
keep his anger forever,” and “For the mercy 
of the Lord is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing upon them that fear him.” 

For December 10 the subject is ‘“‘God’s 
Fatherhood.” Sub-titles are: ‘‘The Life of 
God in the Human Soul” and “ The Spiritual 
Kinship of God and Man.” ‘The texts sug- 
gested are: ‘‘ There is one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all’’; ‘‘As many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God”; and “I 
will arise and go to my Father.” 

For December 17 the subject again grows 
out of that of the previous Sunday: ‘‘Man’s 
Brotherhood.” Sub-titles are: ‘‘Comrade- 
ship in the Life of the Spirit,” and ‘‘The 
Religion of the Good Samaritan.”’ The texts 
are: “All ye are brethren”; “Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not one God created 
us?” and “For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” 

For Christmas Sunday, December 24, very 
appropriately the subject suggested is ‘‘The 
Personality of Jesus; His Place in Humanity 
and His Relation to God.’ The text sug- 
gested is ‘What think ye of Christ?” 

For the last day of the old year, December 


31, it is proposed that there be a New Year’s| 


Service, or Watch-Night Service, and the 
subject is ‘The Progress of Mankind.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Tuesday, November 14, at 2 P.M. Present: 
Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Howe, 
Little, Richardson, Robertson, Robinson, 
Sprague, Wiers, Wigglesworth, Williams, and 
Wilson, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and 
Mrs. Lombard. 

The treasurer’s statement for October 
follows:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1916 ...........-.0000: $20,554.00 
E'x61n GOnAtOOS oh dasasare'e ace pee 00 «here ate 11,445.05 
Bequest of Mrs. Rebecca Bennett Warren 
(William W.) of Boston, Mass., to 
create ng Oe we Bennett Warren 
Mund, No. 2.22 oa .eete die eee 10,000.00 
Bequest. of David B. Flint of Boston, 
Mansa... sdditioral x ..,3: 53,2 sash clots Seas 1,050.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Perma- 
nent Fund, gift......... ht Sint ace Sep 1,000.00 
Foreign Relations, gift...........2se0e 10.00 
| ILBTORE srr stata nteatacias cay ress ce tene 28.69 
Income of invested funds.............. 8,384.40 
Investments, received for reinvestment... 39,448.75 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans.. 150.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building Account... .c0siu.0sca fee csc 0.23 
$02,080.21 
PAYMENTS. 
For missionary Eee (societies, etc.)......, $0,030.21 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. I (x 73 


Expenses of Unitarian Building..:....... 01.28 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds 6,338. " 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries 


MMVESEEIEMES 5.5 ase tele nian Gite tas ck ee 8,310.90 
Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1916...........-e0p ees 48,310.90 
$02,080.21 


The following votes were adopted:— 


ee eee the wack of -thé Gontassts 
Free Christian Church Fund to the work of Rev. Amandus 
Norman in Minnesota, $150 to be paid on December 1 
and the balance at the end of the fiscal year. 

Voted: That the American Unitarian Association accept 
the legacy of $5,000 made to it by the late Henry P. Koch 
of New Orleans, La., and that the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby is empowered to 
receive and receipt for the said legacy. 


Certain communications from the deacons 
of the New South Church in Boston were 
presented to the board in connection with 
the administration of the Sarah Preston 
Fund and it was 


Voted: That the American Unitarian Association accept 
said Sarah Preston Fund as trustee, to hold and administer 
the same in accordance with the terms thereof as inter- 
preted by the foregoing statement of the practice of the 
said deacons of the New South Church with provision as 
set forth in said statement for alternative use in the cases 
therein recited. 

Voted: That the treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association, Henry M. Williams, be authorized, if per- 
mitted by the court, to intervene in behalf of said Associa- 
tion in said suit, and to represent to the court that the 
Association is willing to receive and hold said Sarah Pres- 
ton Fund as trustee, as requested by the deacons of the 
New South Church, and to administer the same in accord- 
ance with the vote of the directors this day passed, or in 
such other way or manner as may be ordered by the court, 
and in behalf of and in the name of the American Unita- 
rian Association to do any and all acts, and assent to and 
execute any and all documents, necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this and the preceding vote, accepting 
said Sarah Preston Fund. 


At the request of the committee of the 
Olney Street Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety to amend the vote of September 12 
relating to the Olney Street, Providence, 
R.I., Fund, it was 


Voted: To accept as agent the care and investment of 
the fund of $2,186.92 deposited with the American Unita- 
rian Association by the Olney Street Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society through Vinton I. Reynolds, and to hold 
the same on the following terms as at present directed by 
said Society as the Olney Street, Providence, R.I., Fund; 
and subject to the further direction of said Society: 

First, to accumulate the income and add it to the princi- 
pal until the principal shall amount to $2,500; 

Second, thereafter to use the income for the support 
of public worship of said Society or otherwise for the 
support of public worship by the Unitarian denomination 
in Providence, R.I., as directed by the Olney Street Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Society so long as said Society 
shall have a corporate existence and send instructions as 
to its use; 

Third, in case said Society shall cease to exist or to send 
directions for the use of the income of said fund, to use 
said income for the support of public worship by the Uni- 
tarian denomination in Providence as the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association shall authorize. 


On the nomination of the president it was 


Voted: To appoint Mr. W. Forbes Robertson to be 
publication agent for the balance of the fiscal year: 


Messrs. Cornish, Carr, and Robertson were 
appointed to serve as the programme com- 
mittee for the annual meeting in May, 1917. 

A communication was presented from the 
special committee of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference, and resolutions were presented 
from the Ministers’ Institute held at Madi- 
son, Wis., in October. 

The publication committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted:— 


Voted: To adopt as a tract in the regular series a manu- 
script by Rev. C. R. Bowen, entitled “Did Jesus Rise from 
the Dead?” 

Voted: To accept “Living in Earnest” as the title for 
a Book of Readings by Rev. C. E. St. John. 


The special committee to confer with the 


|talked to us on the wi 


‘society in Hayate Mass., reported and its 
action was approved. 

Upon the invitation of the penidetie ae 
heads of the Departments spoke to the’ 
board about their work, needs, and hopes. 
The retiring publication agent, Mr. Howe, 
spoke on tract distribution and the ‘Policy of 
publishing new books. 

Brief reports were made by Mr. Nobbs, 
field secretary for New England; Mr. Law- 
rance, secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education; and Mr. Forbes, secretary 
of the Department of New Americans. 

M. de Arruda Camargo of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, was introduced and spoke briefly 
of the Post-office Mission work in which he 
is engaged in Brazil. 

Upon the report of the editorial secretary, 
Mr. Wilson, it was 


Voted: That the president appoint a committee to 
arrange for a meeting and banquet of the life members of 
the Association to be held on or about Jan. 18, 1917. 


Messrs. Wilson, Hutchinson, Richardson, 
and Robertson and Miss Bancroft were ap- 
pointed to serve on this committee. e 

The meeting adjourned at 5.10 P.M, 

Louis C. CorRNISH, 
Secretary. — 


To Alliance Readers. 


The Roanoke, Va., branch is planning an 
apron sale for the first week of December. 
There will also be a sale of small articles not 
to exceed ten cents in value, The proceeds 
will be used for the support of the small mis- 
sion church at Roanoke. 

A contribution of an apron or small arti- 
cles from branches or individuals will be 
much appreciated. They should be sent to 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Wirsing, Raleigh Camb, 
Roanoke, Va. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Boston Federation. 


The Boston Federation announces its fall 
meeting for Sunday evening, November 26, 
in Quincy. ‘The afternoon session, at four 
o'clock, will be devoted to business, reports, 
etc., while at the evening meeting Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
will speak on ‘‘What Must I Do to Be 
Saved?”’ Inthis meeting the Boston Federa- 
tion is co-operating with the Young People’s 
Religious Union, this being the sixth service 
in the series of evangelistic meetings for young 
people. 


Notes from the Field. 

San Francisco, Cal. ‘The Young People’s 
Society of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco has voted to become a mem- 
ber of the central Young People’s Religious 
Union. Word comes that ‘‘we are meeting 
every Sunday evening at half-past six, in 
the church dining-room. We have a light 
supper of sandwiches and chocolate, pro- 
vided by the members in turn, and then 
discuss some subject, the discussion being 
led by a member of the society. Ata recent 
meeting Mr. Charles Thompson of O: 

k of the 


’ 


: tot iif le a. reas Re- 
 ligious Union had a Hallowe’en party as its 
“most recent happening, thirty-five dollars 
being realized. ‘‘We are now most happy 
to be free from all debt on the new chimney 
and redecoration of the vestry. Our most 
immediate need now is another piano for 
the vestry, and this may be undertaken by 
the Union.” 

Canton, Mass. ‘The Henry F. Jenks Union 

of Canton held its first social and business 
meeting at the parsonage, when twenty- 
eight young people were present. Mrs. 
Ralph Crowell delighted her audience by 
her recitations, while the remainder of the 
evening was spent in playing games. Re- 
freshments were served. The second meet- 
ing was held in the parish hall, when Rev. 
Harold G, Arnold was the speaker. 
_ Littleton, Mass. A neighborhood meeting 
of young people was held recently on Sunday, 
in the vestry of the Littleton church, when 
guests were invited from Ayer, Gioton, 
Pepperell, Westford, Chelmsford, and Stow. 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell represented the cen- 
tral body, speaking on this occasion. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


_ The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, Monday, November 27. Song 
service at 10.45 A.M. At eleven o’clock the 
subject “Liberal Evangelism” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. S. M. Crothers and Rev. S. B. 
Nobbs, with discussion opened by Rev. 
Frank A. Powell. Buffet luncheon. There 
will be no afternoon session, but ministers are 
requested to remain as long as possible for 
discussion of the evangelistic work to be 
carried on in December. 


Speakers at the King’s Chapel noonday 
services next week will be as follows: Friday, 
November 24, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
South Congregational Church, Boston; 
Monday, November 27, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D.D., First Baptist Church, Brookline; 
Tuesday, November 28, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., First Parish, Cambridge; 

- Wednesday, November 29, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
The service on Saturday will, as usual, be 
entirely musical, with Malcolm Lang, organist 
of King’s Chapel, at the organ. The First 
Church of Boston unites with King’s Chapel 
in the Thanksgiving Service, which will be 
held on Thursday, November 30, at eleven 

o'clock in King’s Chapel. Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of cies s Chapel will preach. 


on ve at 


6 en pence —A meeting was held 
in the Second Parish Church, Court Hill, 
_ Wednesday, November 15, 105 delegates 
being present. ‘The meeting opened at 11.30 
with a short business session conducted by 
_ the president, Mrs. David M. Carr. The 
of the morning was Rev. Frederick 
phere: ‘subject was “Work among 


ke tira! podatas M. “Blair, president of New 
England Associate Alliance. 


Mabel Somerby 
Wheeler, Secretary. : 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and first session was held with the 
Unitarian Society of Fall River, Mass., 
Wednesday, November 1. Despite unfavor- 
able weather, delegates were present from 
most of the churches, and both meetings were 
well attended. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
on his way from Providence to Boston paid 
the Conference an unexpected visit, and in 
the absence of the president, Hon. Chester 
W. Barrows, was promptly made the chair- 
man of the morning meeting. ‘The general 
subject was “Liberal Evangelism.” ‘The 
first speaker, Rev. Frank A. Powell of 
Braintree, Mass., spoke on ‘‘ Preaching our 
Gospel.”” The zeal which he urged upon 
others was well illustrated in his own earnest 
presentation of a few of the great truths that 
had inspired his own heart. Our message in 
itself and the world’s imperfections should be 
enough to send us forth in obedience to 
the command of Jesus to “‘go into all the 
world and preach the gospel.” This we are 
beginning to do. Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, who has been intimately con- 
nected with the liberal evangelistic move- 
ment, spoke forcibly upon its meaning and 
its method. The Unitarian denomination 
is learning that we can have the reality of the 
revival without its objectionable features. 
The method of the new evangelism has been 
to develop a revival of congregational sing- 
ing and a kind of preaching which, while 
sacrificing none of the clarity and sanity of 
the intellect, is suffused with a warm, appeal- 
ing persuasiveness. It has been found that 
the people respond for they have an aptitude 
for genuine, deep spiritual experience. Dis- 
cussion was opened by Rev. Thomas J. 
Horner of Attleboro, Mass., who said that he 
was glad Methodism was manifesting itself 
in the Unitarian church. Dr. Eliot followed 
with a concise statement of the content of 
the liberal message and described it as 
a gospel of freedom, simplicity, applied 
Christianity, and spiritual optimism. 

The devotional service at noon was con- 
ducted by Rev. George Hale Reed of Fair- 
haven, Mass, On invitation of Rev. Thomas 
Robjent, the minister of the church, the 
members of the Conference assembled 
in the beautiful parish rooms, where the 
women of the church graciously served the 
refreshments. 

In the afternoon the president, Hon. 
Chester W. Barrows, was in the chair. The 
secretary, Rev. Arthur H. Winn, read 
recommendations sent by the New England 
Missionary Council, and it was voted to 
refer them to the directors. Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., in a paper 
of searching, analytical power, then spoke on 
“The Psychology of Religious Revivals.” 
He explained the psychological laws in 
accord with which revivals are made effective 
and gave an account of the principal revival 
campaigns from the time of Jonathan 
Edwards. In his opinion from sixty to 
ninety per cent. of the converts are never 
heard of again, and when these hypnotic 
methods are applied to children it becomes 
a sort of ecclesiastical malpractice. There 
may be, however, a rational revivalism. 
“The Expansion of Religion” was the sub- 
ject of Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. It 


WN 


was a sort of home-coming to both Mr. 
Reccord and himself, who were once members 
of. the Conference. He then gave a few 
reminiscences of the Conference twenty-five 
years ago. 

Rev. William B. Geoghegan of New Bed- 
ford said in discussion that he would empha- 
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size. the gteat Power that works in the world 


when the mind has been. opened to its ap-}i 
ide Stat pRey. Billy” Sunday began his 


‘campaign in another part of Boston, notable 
‘in the outpouring of such a large congregation 


proach. » We can put ourselves in touch with 
the spirit that can enrich our lives.) The 
expansion of religion will mean a new: com- 
munion with God. Rev. William S. Jones, 
Rev. George E. Hathaway, and Rey. Thomas 
J. Horner eagerly joined in the discussion. 
Many differences of opinion were expressed, 
and it was long after four o’clock, the hour 
set for adjournment, when the Conference 
came to a close. Rev. Arthur H. Winn, 
Secretary. 


Ess—Ex CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
CHuURCHES.—The one hundred and forty- 
first session was held on Wednesday, October 
25, with the. Unitarian Congregational 
Society in Danvers. 
attended, and the interest in the addresses 
and discussion was especially enthusiastic. 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of Cambridge 
spoke of the ‘“‘Problems of Leadership in a 
Free Church,” and Rev. Charles W. Casson 
of Roslindale gave a stimulating talk upon 
the subject of ‘“A Progressive Church Pro- 
gramme.” The devotional service of the day 
was conducted by Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Lynn. The hospitality. of the -Danvers 
church provided a bountiful luncheon during 
the noon hour. The following officers 
were duly elected: president, James FE. Odlin, 
Esq., Lynn; vice-presidents, Rev. William 
S. Nichols, North Andover, and Mr. Andrew 
Nichols, Danvers; secretary, Rev. Edward D. 
Johnson, Salem; directors: Dr. Ernest H. 
Noyes, Newburyport; Mrs. Clara P. Friend, 
Gloucester; Mr: J. Ellison Morse, Danvers; 
Mr; Peter Holt, North-Andover; 
Smith, Haverhill; Dr. Lamb. Johnson,.Lynn; 
Miss E. W. Silsbee, Salem; Mrs. Everett 
Austin, Salem; Mrs. George W. Furness, 
Salem; Mr. Arthur W.. Dyer, Lawrence; 
Mr. Thomas Swasey, Marblehead; Mr. 
J. A. Masters, Beverly; Miss Grace Merrill, 


Peabody. 
Churches. 


Detroit, Micu.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen: ‘That a city 
church, depending upon its Unitarian con- 
stituency Sunday morning, can build up an 
evening congregation quite different in 
character has been recently proved “by the 
experience of the Detroit church. Rev. 
William L. Sullivan of New York opened the 
series of Sunday_evening services October 1, 
presenting. the’ liberal gospel persuasively 
and eloquently. He was followed succes- 
sively by Rev. F. J. Gauld of Toledo, Rev. 
R..S. Loring of Ann Arbor, Lincoln Steffens, 
Goy. Ferris, Rabbi Leo M. Franklin, and, 
last Sunday, Sir Rabindranath ‘Tagore. 
The visit of the Hindu poet was an inspiring 
one and mémorable for the Unitarians of the 
city.. At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shippen, “Casa Felice,” an afternoon recep- 
tion was given in his honor by the India 
Society. Later, the same evening, to a few 
friends gathered about an open fire, Mr. 
Tagore, as he likes to be called, tead some 
exquisite mendicant devotional poeths from 
manuscript, and sang, “anaccompanied, one 
of theirhymns. ‘The Sunday evefiing congrfe- 
gation gathered to hear-him filled the church 
to its limits long before the hour of:service. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Otto Lyding: The installation 
of Mr. Lyding on Sunday evening, November 


The meeting was well’ 


Mrs:-L-$-- 


and in the number and quality of the ministers 
who conducted the service. Rev. Charles 
Edwards Park of the First Church, Boston, 
preached one of his masterly sermons; 
Rev. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., of 
Harvard Divinity School gave one of his 
most impressive prayers; Dr. Crothers of the 
First Church, Cambridge, gave the charge 
to the minister, and Rev. Roger S. Forbes of 
the First Church, Dorchester, the right hand 
of fellowship. All the neighboring Unitarian 
churches were represented by ministers and 
people. A chorus of forty voices gave a most 
interesting musical programme under the 
direction of Arthur Phelps, organist of the 
church, while Dr. Archibald Davison, or- 
ganist at Appleton Chapel, Harvard Uni- 
versity, presided at the organ. The ushers 
were young men from Mr. Lyding’s Sunday- 
school class. This old church, now in its 
second century, never faced a more hopeful 
future, under the leadership of this earnest 
and gifted young man. 


Lincotn, Nes.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Arthur L. Weatherly: The coming of Dr. 
Charles F. Dole to All Souls’ Church was a 
real event in the history of the church. At 
the close of his visit one of the members, a 
professor in the university, said, ‘“We have 
been having a great camp-meeting.’”’ In the 
five days Dr. Dole addressed eleven meetings. 
He preached twice on Sunday, November 5, 
and addressed the Social Ethics Class. 
There was a large attendance at all the meet- 
ings. On Monday he spoke at a meeting 
for students in the church parlors. As 
Tuesday was election day, no public meeting 
was arttanged for the evening, but Mr. Dole 
spoke at the minister’s home on ‘The 
Experience of Religion.”” This proved to be 
one of the most helpful meetings in the series. 
On Wednesday at noon he spoke at the 
Alliance luncheon and in the evening at the 
monthly dinner of the Men’s Club. On 
Monday afternoon he addressed the Women’s 
Club of the city on “A Civic Work for 
Women.” - Tuesday noon he was the speaker 
at the luncheon of the Lincoln Social Service 
Club. On Thursday he spoke before the 
Economic Club. In addition to these ad- 
dresses he was the speaker at convocations of 
the State and Nebraska Wesleyan Universi- 
ties: This catalogue of meetings gives but a 
faint idea of the significance of Dr. Dole’s 
visit. His inspiring message and personality 
made deep impression on all who heard him. 
All were encouraged and strengthened by 
his words. .His sincerity and gentle earnest- 
ness won every one. ‘These five days have 
been for the church a real revival of religion. 


-NortTHAMPTON, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional -Society;.Rev. Henry G. Smith: Mr. 

Abraham -M. Rihbany preached Sunday, 
November 12, to a large congregation, 
composed of many college girls and people 
of other.denominations. His text was “He 
that hath clean hands and .a pure heart,” 
and he gave a strong denominational sermon, 
of great beauty and simplicity. His coming 
was made possible by the co-operation of 
the National Women’s Alliance in a move- 
ment to bring noted Unitarian preachers to 


- Sigh hyp at 
-| college eeaee Neves the year. It ‘fe 
that there are more Unitarian and | 
versalist students at Smith College than at 
any other college in the United States iia 
Harvard. 


Omana, NEB.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens: The trustees, 
having secured an exceptionally suitable 
location, are proceeding with plans for the 
building of an edifice. Meanwhile, head- 
quarters have been opened on the ground 
floor at one of the busiest corners of the city, 
at the outskirts of the business district, 
easily accessible from all residential sections. 
The rooms are open every day as office, 
reading-room, and meeting-place. Address, 
210 South 24th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


RockLaNnD, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Arthur Hayes Sargent: The annual banquet 
for all members and friends of the Society 
was given Tuesday evening, November 14, 
by the Women’s Alliance. It was one of the 
best yet held, both in preparations made by 
the ladies and response in the way of large 
attendance and appreciation. A hundred 
and twenty people were present. The 
banquet was followed by speaking and a 
short musical and literary programme. The 
minister of the Society acted as toastmaster 
and took for the subject of the evening, 
“Why I Am What I Am.” It was an 
inspiring symposium of personal experience 
and conviction and grounds for loyalty and 
enthusiasm. Rey. Fred A. Line of the 
Second Universalist Church of Weymouth 
explained the Universalist view of liberal 
religion; and Mrs. E. L. Houghton of 
Norwell spoke on fellowship and co-operation 
among different denominations. The Sun- 
day-school is doing good work under direc- 
tion of an able superintendent and a group 
of experienced teachers. The school con- 
ducted a harvest festival in place of the 
morning service October 22. The school is 
now being thoroughly graded. A gymnasium 
class for the boys’ club meets every Monday 
evening under the leadership of an experienced 
physical director who gives his time freely 
to help the boys and the church. A girls’ 
class is already discussed; and the social 
hall seems likely to become a valuable centre 
of physical culture. The district meeting 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, held 
in this church, November 12, was a source 
of much inspiration. Rev. Dudley Hays 
Ferrell of Brockton preached on “Why Wé 
Should Be Loyal to the Unitarian Church.” 


SAaNDWicH, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Georges S. S. Kukhi: The ordination of 
Georges S. S. Kukhi and his installation as 
minister of this church took place Friday 
night, November 3. The ceremony was wit- 
nessed by an interested congregation, com- 
prising not only the people of the parish but 


also members of the Congregational, Metho- 


dist, and Episcopal churches in the town. The 


Dregeasaae consisted of special music by the — 


William H. Heald, organist. Rev. Arthur 
Af eats B.D., rector of St. J ohnis Ch 


as 


ligious Eibenales “made the Jedioation address. The > ena collection for the 


“a _ prayer; Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, Boston, ‘American Unitarian Association will be taken 


extended the welcome to the Fellowship; ‘December S44 
“Rev. Robert Roy Kendall, minister of the te Pp al 
Congregational Church, Sandwich, expressed || _ fan weeonal. 
the welcome to the town; Dr. Wendte| 
delivered the charge to. the minister; Rev.| 
E. A. Chase, minister of the Unitarian 
church, -Barnstable, gave the charge to the 
church; and Mr. Kukhi .Pronounced , the 
benediction, “The entire service was most 
impressive, but ' two -features.’: ‘should be 
especially. noted. Dr. Wendte, in his address 
to the: tninister, “alluded pleasantly to his 
part in first calling the ‘attention of Mr. 
Kukhi to the Unitarian ministry through 
ersonal- converse at Beyroot and by cor- 
respondence. _ Very impressive also was Mr. 
Rihbany’s welcome to fellowship, in which 
he called ‘attention to the happy and un-] 
usual circumstance that he, a native Syrian, 
should be assisting in the induction of a 
brother-Syrian into the liberal. ministry in 
America. Mr. Ktikkhi ‘is a graduate of 
Meadville, with degrees of A.B. and B.D. 
His work in Sandwich has opened auspi- 
ciously. A special course at Harvard makes 
necessary a non-resident pastorate at present, 
but that in no wise diminishes his ardor nor 
the enthusiasm of the people. 


Dr. James De Normandie preached last 
Sunday in the first Church of Milton, ex- 
changing. with Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
‘During the services at the First Church in 
‘Roxbury, of which Dr. De Normandie has 
‘been pastor for thirty-three years, Mr. 
Stebbins read his resignation, to take effect 
Jani 1, 1917. It is to be hoped that the 
giving up of active parish duties may mean 
‘that his voice will be heard oftener in more 
general meetings. The Unitarian denomina- 
tion is continuously grateful for his wise, 
generous leadership. 


Deaths. 


BARBER. In Meadville, Pa., November 17th, Mrs. 
Eliza Pratt Barber, wife of Rev. Henry H. Barber in her 
81st year. 


MRS. RICHMOND FISK. 


Mrs. Adelaide C., widow of the late Richmond Fisk, 
D.D., passed to her rest at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
E. B. Butterfield, at Ayer, Mass., October 27. She suf- 
fered a shock on June ro and failed steadily from that 
time. 

_ Mrs. Fisk was the daughter of Col. and Mrs. James P. 
Bartle of Newark, N.Y., and was born in 1840. She was 
married to Dr. Fisk in 1861, at Newark, where he held his 
first pastorate. Mrs. Fisk will be remembered lovingly 
by large circles of devoted friends as the sweet-spirited 
and faithful minister’s wife in Lockport, Auburn, Syracuse, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg, N.Y., Fargo, N.D., Middle- 
town, Conn., South Boston and Ayer, Mass., and at Can- 
ton, N.Y., where Dr. Fisk was president of St. Lawrence 
University. Her husband died in Ayer last January after 
serving as minister of the Unitarian church for several 
years. 

Mrs. Fisk was a woman of rare charm and beauty of 
character, winning all hearts and keeping all friends. She 
‘had survived nearly all her family, leaving one daughter, 


Wa.tHaM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: This church 
in-a-very- good-sense-was~ open -all-summer, 
for every Monday a fine company of women 
from all the city churches came to the chapel 
and worked hard as a surgical dressing com- 
mittee under the direction of a most devoted 
and enthusiastic leader, Mrs. Thomas P. 
Smith. Public services were resumed on 
September 10. September 17 was observed 
as Rally Day for both church and Sunday- 
school. The attendance was good, and the 
spirit was excellent. A “‘home-coming re- 
ception” for all the parish was held October 
5, under the auspices of the Women’s Alli- Alice Louise, wife of Dr. E. B. Butterfield of Ayer, one 
ance. On October 22 the members of the grandson, Fisk H. Butterfield, and one niece, Mrs. Dr. 
Sunday-school were taken in twenty auto- | J°hn Remer of New York City. 

é ee Z The funeral services were conducted by Rev. Eugene M. 
mobiles on a little pilgrimage to the locations Grant, Unitarian minister at Wilton Centre, N.H., a life- 
of the first three church buildings of the long intimate friend of Dr. and Mrs. Fisk, assisted by 
society, dating back to 1696. Simple but] Rev. Frank B. Crandall, minister of the Unitarian church 
impressive services were held at each place. | in Ayer. 

On that same day. the annual collection for 
the Waltham City Hospital was taken, which 
amounted to $350. On November 5 the 
formal service in recognition of the two 
hundred and twentieth anniversary of the 
society was held, with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
as the preacher. | _On November 12 the e Unity 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. ALVIN F. BAILEY. 


By the death of Mrs. Alvin F. Bailey, the wife of him 
who for a third of a century was the devoted minister of 
the Unitarian church at Barre, Mass., all who knew her 
—and none knew her but to love her—have met with an 
irreparable loss. 

+ Faithfulness to ideals and unswerving devotion to duty 
were marked characteristics of her nature. Many are 
the trials and hardships of a minister’s wife. She met 
them all courageously and turned them into blessings and 
helps toward the fulfilment of her higher aspirations, 


discussion of the character and writings of Dr. 

_ Thomas Hill, minister of this church and later 
Shae of Harvard College. .On Novem- 
ber 17: the Laymen’s League will hold its first 
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Wise in her intuitive reading of character, she could always x 
see the best side and chose to emphasize that. In the _ aR 
great moral questions of the day she took a keen interest i> om 
as was to be expected of one whose girlhood home was one : ‘ 
of the shelters of the “underground railroad,’ which 


enabled slaves to escape to freedom. Me 
It was my privilege to be an occasional guest in her Po 
family, and the cheery welcome and ever bright home — 
atmosphere made an ineffaceable impression. Her home -_* 
duties were not light, with a family of four girls,and one y 
boy, but she made a real home for them all. Three of a 
the daughters, one after the other, passed on in their 
maturity to the higher life before her. These severe 27 


sorrows were borne in the spirit of a true Christian and 
seemed but to bring out the finer traits of a noble nature. 

In Northern New Hampshire there was in a little coun- 
try graveyard more than forty years ago a simple upright 
slab, erected to the memory of a wife and mother, which . 
bore this inscription, “She made home happy.” I can 
think of no truer inscription for Mrs. Bailey than this: 
“She made home and all who knew her happy.” 

W. F. A. 


Fifty-eighth Year : 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- : 
fer Arrangements. ' 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


Why You Should Patronize 


ZINN rrorisr 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Prices, Quality, and Prompt Delivery 
are Guaranteed to be Satisfactory. 


OMPANION.—Position desired. References. Or 

position to teach children in private family. Experi- 

ence in primary school work. Address, Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood Street, Newton, Mass. 


Peston as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


2. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
has 275 Hymn and Tune Books which will be given 
to any church needing them. Apply to Mrs. C. S. Miller, 
3335 Yéth St., Washington, D.C. 


A masterly presentation of the case against 


BF 0 Sah emg Nationalism, a mighty plea for a stand “Above 


, HAYNES HOI the Battle” and a compelling argument for the 
ohh a ain fetta ani new International Idealism. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF 
TM2ap: 7 Ao 130K 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Published November, 1916 


Sent Free on | Request 


Write Rev. George Grover Mills, Secretary, 120 Boylston 
Street, enclosing stamp for postage 


AMERICA 


Pleasantrics. 


“9 morrow evening,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘I am to join a party of friends on a 
deploring expedition through the slums. 


Teacher: “If a man gets four dollars for 
working eight hours a day, what would he 
get if he worked ten hours a day?” Johnny: 
“Ten hours a day? He’d get a call-down 
from de union.’’—Century. 


“Blessed are the meek,’’ quoted the deacon, 
in reproving the backslider, ‘‘for they shall 
inherit the earth.” ‘‘They may inherit 
all right, deacon,” said the irreverent one, 
“but somehow or other they never seem to 
get possession:’’—British Weekly. 


A rather critical old lady once said to 
Crawford, ‘“‘Have you ever written anything, 
Mr. Crawford, that will live after you are 
gone?” ‘‘Madame,’’ Crawford replied po- 
litely, ‘what I am trying to do is to write 
something that will enable me to live while 
I am hete.”’ 


Casey: ‘‘ Ye’re a har’rd worruker, Dooley. 
How many hods o’ morther have yez car- 
ried up that laddher th’ day?” Dooley: 
“Whist, man—I’m foolin’ th’ boss. I’ve 
carried this same hodful up an’ down all 
day, an’ he thinks I’m worrukin’!’’—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


A lady at an afternoon reception was 
approached by a dignified gentleman. “I 
wonder if you remember me,” he said as he 
offered. her his hand. She meant to say 
with a great deal of enthusiasm, ‘Indeed, 
I do’; but her tongue played her false, and 
she gave expression to “Indude, I dee!”— 
Christian Endeavor World. 


An Englishman was once travelling in the 
south of Ireland when he came to a village 
called Skibbereen. The name struck him as 
very peculiar and odd, and he asked a vil- 
lager why the town was so called. ‘‘Sure,”’ 
the villager replied, “‘I thought even an 
Englishman could have seen the reason for 
that. It’s called Skibbereen to distinguish it 
from other places of the same name.” 


A contributor to the Register, doing an 
editorial, forgot the name of a celebrated 
minister to whom he wished to refer. He 
finished the editorial, leaving a blank space 
for the name, and immediately wrote a note 
to the editor asking him kindly to insert 
the name of Prof. Swing, as he himself could 
not remember it. It is only fair to say that 
the absurdity struck him before he finished 
the note. 


An Irishman was suddenly struck by a 
golf ball. “Are you hurt?” asked the 
player. ‘‘Why didn’t you get out of the 
way?” ‘An’ why should I get out of the 
way?’’ asked Pat. “I didn’t know there 
was any assassins round here.” “But I 
called ‘fore,’” said the player, “‘and, when 
I say ‘fore,’ that is a sign for you to get out 
of the way.” ‘Oh, it is, is it?” said Pat. 
“Well, thin, whin I say ‘foive,’ it is a sign 
that you are going to get hit on the nose. 
‘Foive.’”—New York World. 


For generations past Birmingham has been 
regarded as a stronghold of Non-conformity. 
Perhaps it was this schismatical reputation 
that led some malicious critic to pen the 
following lines, recorded in the Spectator:— 
ie were some young ladies of Birming- 

am, 

I’ve heard a sad story concerning ’em 

They stuck needles and pins 
In the right-rev’rend shins 
Of the Bishop engaged in confirming ’em.” 
—London Christian Life. 
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Our National Societies. |, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street,-Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missio: organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establi 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildi 
ens publishes books, tracts, and devoti 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 


C.H. Srepruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lyn, Mass. 


“UBILATE. DEO HYMNAL”? 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


C. Cornish. Pri ’ 
d ibuti he 7; . ; ce, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. ‘ 
a contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- By i 50 cents | 272 St. = 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
Founded in 1827. 5 ; ” for apee ee Societies, has met with a large accept- 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society | °2S°! use of its ennobling and devout sentiment 


is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 

of the American Unitarian Association. z 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 

Lawrance. 

5 — contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
ot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
whe gi churches for missionary and denominational 
WOTK. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, i Union, and other 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye | 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young pm of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
ir Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘ort. 

Address contributions te the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. __ Rey. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Beles” William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; |. 
Hon: Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, .;. Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” Rs 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
re H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Da 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Soe Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
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Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and: to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present ae ‘ 

President Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield Ny 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. - 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. ene Os isk AE shee! 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the PROCTOR ACA mY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, et Fee cae pres Sa 
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